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SH Those desiring to renew their Subscriptions 
to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
convenient before the Expiration of their present 
subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attend- 
ant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, JaANvuARY 1, 1876. 








WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY. 


LB Jn the Bazar for December 25, 1875, was 
commenced a new and powerful Illustrated Se- 
vial Story, entitled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Law and the Lady,” “ Man and 
Wife,” “No Name,” “ The Woman in White,” 
ele., etc. 

This story, by one of the greatest novelists of the 
age, will be continued from week to week during 
the coming year. New subscribers for 1876 will 
be furnished, on their request, gratuitously, with 
the BAZAR containing the commencement of the 
story. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


%@> Jn an early Number of HARPER’s W EEK- 
LY will be commenced the publication of a new 
Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “ The Maid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” 


“ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 

















NEW SERIAL STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


I~ We shall soon commence the publication 
in the BAZAR of a new and deeply interesting 
Serial Story by the favorite novelist, 


F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” etc., etc. 

This story promises to be one of MR. ROBIN- 
SON’s best productions, We commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 





MISS THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


(ae Zn an early Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
Ly will be commenced the publication of a new 
Serial Story, entitled 


‘DA CAPO: THE SECOND HALF OF A STORY,’ 
By MISS THACKERAY, 


Author of “ Miss Angel,” “A Village on the 
Cliff,” “ Old Kensington,” ete. 





Y@~ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 25, 1875, contains the con- 
clusion of 


“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 


and a beautiful engraving of a winter scene, en- 
titled “Twenty Miles an Hour.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for Yanuary 1, 1876. 





2B Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extensive and choice variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Dolls’ 
Walking, Peasant, House, and Bridal Dresses ; 
Girls and Boys Suits; Ladies’ Wrappings, 
House and Street Dresses, Wrappers, Opera Hoods, 
and Berets; Girl’ Hats, Muffs, and Tippets ; 
Bonbonnidres, Fans, Needle-Books, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rich literary and artistic 
attractions, 





CHRISTMAS TIDE. 


F all the days in the year, none has the 
welcome that Christmas has. How 
many little hearts are beating eagerly, the 
world over, in anticipation of it before it 
comes ; how many little eyes are sparkling 
as they open under its gray dawning; how 
many little feet are pattering over the floors 
to rifle the full stockings that await them; 
how many older hearts are full of gladness 
with thought of the happiness they have 
prepared for those who have an unknown 
way to tread before them, the beginning of 
which shall be made as cheery as love and 
care can render it! 
What a pretty rosy cordon of blossoming 





cherub faces and curly heads it is that en- 
circles the snowy orb upon that Christmas 
morning! What a strain of music it is, in 
the happy cries and laughter and singing 
voices of the little people, that goes up to 
join the great song of the stars! 

For ourselves, we confess it, no day in all 
the calendar seems half so bright: the hap- 
py hope and promise of an April morning, 
the sunshine and birds and blossoms of a 
day in June, the mellow glories of an Indian 
summer afternoon, are as nothing beside 
the brilliancy and joyousness of Christmas. 
Clouds can not dull it, storms can not ob- 
scure it; its traditions wrap the earth with a 
mantle of good cheer ; its actual presence at 
length is like a benediction. 

There is something peculiarly fitting. in 
the domestic character of Christmas festiv- 
ities, for it is the one day absolutely set 
apart by Christians to the idea of deity, to 
the loving and adoring recognition of the 
paternal rule of the Creator, and, by those 
who are not Christians and yet live in Chris- 
tendom, to the commemoration of a Charac- 
ter whose precepts made happy and virtu- 
ous homes possible and universal wherever 
they are obeyed. And it seems like the nat- 
ural evolution of events that in orthodox 
and Arian households alike the whole fam- 
ily should maintain the point of clustering 
about the hearth, making as it were an of- 
fering of happiness greater than the smoke 
of sacrifice, and keeping the day with a joy- 
ous gratitude to Heaven for its love and 
blessing. 

It is not strange that according to the 
different nationality of the peoples should 
the observation of this happy day be varied 
—the Norwegian way differing from the Rus- 
sian, the Russian from the Italian, the Ital- 
ian from the German, the German again 
from the Briton, while we in America adopt 
a mingling of all—these keeping the cele- 
bration at the seven churches with mid- 
night, daylight, and morning mass, with rep- 
resentations of manger and magi, and the 
singing of the offices by the priests and the 
cheirs of children ; those upholding the mer- 
ry English sports; but the majority reserv- 
ing the more foreign Christmas-tree for pub- 
lic occasions, and hanging the stocking from 
the chimney-piece, under the supervision of 
the gentle and English St. Nicholas, at home. 
What pleasure has gone to the filling of 
those stockings—the filling to such over- 
flowing that shelf above and floor below are 
sometimes called into requisition! What 
whisperings, what secrecy, what calcula- 
tions, what hidden purchases, what staying 
up 0’ nights, what early rising before the 
rest, what sitting shivering in the cold to 
do the unguessed work, what smiles from 
the young at thought of the astonishment 
and pleasure they would give, what tears 
from the old at remembrance of the Christ- 
mases that are gone with the dust and ash- 
es of youth! What a world of feeling is 
wrought into that work—an embroidery 
that only the sympathetic shall see. What 
shadows slide mysteriously about the house 
on Christmas-eve when the church bells are 
done ringing their glad peal on the crisp 
air! How deep and dark, if you are out- 
doors, is that heaven above ; how white and 
sparkling the snow; how the little faces are 
to be seen pressed against the cold pane, 
as if their owners almost expected to see 
the angels coming again in a shining throng, 
“while glory shone around;” how widely 
open are the little eyelids pinned; how ev- 
ery body pretends to know nothing of what 
is going on; what real phantoms of the 
Christmas gifts dance round the pillows at 
last! And in the morning, what impatience, 
what ecstasy! How the fingers tremble, as 
the most precious thing is found folded in 
layer after layer of wrappings, and hidden 
in the toe for a surprise! What roguish au- 
dacity has planted a candy cane in papa’s 
stocking, a candy slipper in mamma’s! what 
fun there is in the toy trumpet in Uncle 
John’s, what awful admiration of the jew- 
els in Aunt Mary’s! Yes, Christmas belongs 
to the little folks. It is they who received 
the special blessing; it is they who make 
the celebration of the day most peculiarly 
their own; it is they to whom in certain of 
the German churches a sermon is particu- 
larly preache , to hear which they march in 
order, each carrying a little burning taper 
in the little hand—a lovely procession of 
the innocents; it is they who are so happily 
deceived by the legends that now are knit 
about the Christmas season, who, after their 
own deception, help so eagerly in that of 
others; it is they who cherish all the ro- 
mance of the day’s history, its poetry, and 
its solemnity ; it is they who know the great 
body of the Christmas poetry by heart, who 
in the generations past were all able to re- 
peat the hymn of the shepherds seated on 
the ground, and who in this generation will 
recite to you the hymn of ALFRED DoMETT 
—that lost WARING whom BROWNING sings 
about—appreciating to the full all its dra- 
matic intensity. How many of us in the 
length and breadth of the land will recall 





the childish voices that, half in childish 
pride and half in awe, bave lisped it forth: 


“°Twas in the calm and silent night. 
The Senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 
From lordly revel rolling home, 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 
His breast with thoughts of b 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago? 


“Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The air how calm and cold and thin 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 
* * = 





sway: 


. 7 . 
“Tt is the calm and solemn night. 
A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now. 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given, 
For in that stable lay new born 
The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago.” 
Christmas, too, has quite as sweet and quite 
another significance, from the fact that it is 
founded differently from almost all other re- 
ligious festivals; for it was the custom in 
the early churches to celebrate the day of 
the death of the one commemorated, since 
it was usually a martyr, and one whose 
death was the crowning point of his years. 
But in Christmas we are celebrating the 
day of birth—not death, with the sad and 
dark images of gloom and of the grave, but 
birth and life, hope and the bow in the 
cloud. Here we celebrate not the death 
but the birth of One who was born to re- 
deem the world from evil, and with every 
Christmas it is as if we renewed the victory 
over the powers of darkness. It is true that 
we are not precisely sure of the day, but 
that is of small consequence, however we 
may regret the impossibility, since it is 
enough that a day is fixed and consecrated 
beyond change for observance; and prob- 
ably the early fathers acted wisely in pla- 
cing the feast upon a day sacred, according 
to Roman usage, to Sol, the most gracious 
of the heathen deities, the great guardian of 
the heavens, the giver of light and warmth 
and life, by their creed the visible heart of 
the known universe. Thus all the sooner 
did they push the idol from the throne, and 
since that time, indeed, 
“The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving; 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 
Since that day, in truth, the dark tides of 
superstition have been slowly drawing down 
and retreating under the horizon’s verge, 
now and then, perhaps, swept by some im- 
pulse and surging back again for a season, 
only to withdraw the farther in the reac- 
tionary wave under the clear illumination 
that was kindled when the star rose in the 
East. 








CHILDREN’S SECRETS. 


HILDREN might be supposed, from the 
candor which is undoubtedly a charac- 
teristic of their nature, incapable of having 
or keeping secrets. It is not so, however, 
and even the youngest infant may be said 
to have, in one sense, its concealments; but 
these, in its case, are compulsory. 

The babe, with its facile but perplexed 
movements, and no utterance but a cry, is 
destitute of the chief means, intelligent ac- 
tion and articulate speech, by which human 
beings disclose to each other their thoughts 
and feelings. It seems a cruelty of fate that 
the most helpless creature, and one the most 
in need of the rational aid and sympathy of 
others, is the least able to invoke them. 
Its very helplessness does, indeed, irresisti- 
bly appeal to every human heart and hand; 
but what avails the sentiment of the one or 
the action of the other if there is no light 
to guide them? A mother’s instinctive 
sharpness of perception will often penetrate 
with wonderful quickness and certainty into 
the depths of her infant’s nature, but that 
little mystery is not always disclosed even 
to maternal scrutiny. 

It should be made more a study than it 
is to get at the involuntary secrets of in- 
fancy. Such imperfect means of expression 
as they have, and confused modes in which 
they may employ them, should be investi- 
gated and observed with diligence. Some 
intelligent physicians have recognized the 
importance of this, and making a specialty 
of the treatment of infants, have devoted 
themselves to a study of their peculiarities. 
A certain degree of insight is possible to 
such, who have found by close observation 
something like a clew to lead them into the 
obscure labyrinths of a baby’s nature. To 





them, perhaps, the management and treat- 
ment of infancy may be safely confided, for 
they know enough, at least, of the difficul- 
ties to approach them with a discreet dis- 
trust of their power to easily overcome them. 

The boldness in the ordinary medical 
treatment of the infant is something mar- 
velous when we think of the difficulty of 
discovering its requirements and its great 
susceptibility of harm. Doctors, with all 
the information they can get from the most . 
communicative patient, will often be puz- 
zled to detect his ailment. Deprived of this 
means of knowledge in the case of the in- 
fant, it might seem there would be more fre- 
quently ignorance and fear of danger; yet 
there is apparently less caution in feeling 
the way in the profoundly obscure than in 
the comparatively light. The family Ascu- 
lapius, perhaps not overbold ordinarily, and 
the most timid woman, will seem to forget 
all prudence and banish all terror when an 
ailing baby is taken in hand. They will 
dose and doctor it, and forcibly pour vial 
after vial of nauseous and poisonous stuff 
into its stomach, as if it were insensible to 
harm as the sink of an apothecary’s shop. 
When it is impossible to know what may be 
the ailment of a child, however grievously 
afflicted, the only safety is to do nothing, or, 
at any rate, only to do what will obviously 
relieve suffering without involving the risk 
of any danger. 

The compulsory secrets of infancy, we are 
persuaded, might be further disclosed, even 
to mothers and nurses, if their observation 
were more acutely and steadily exercised 
than it ordinarily is. How little able are 
most to discriminate between the different 
cries of babyhood! They are, however, as 
different as the various notes of the gamut, 
and each is more or less distinctively express- 
ive of some especial feeling. So, too, the 
gestures, though yet wanting that precision 
of movement which comes from experience, 
will, if closely watched, serve to indicate 
with tolerable accuracy some of the most 
pressing requirements of the youngest child. 
If an attention was concentrated upon in- 
fants similar to that upon the lower ani- 
mals by those whose vocation it is to take 
charge of them, their wants might be more 
clearly discerned, and their interests more 
fully served. They are too often regarded 
merely as in transitu, and therefore treated 
with respect not to what they are, but what 
they are to be. Accordingly, the treatment 
only applicable to articulate-speaking and 
more or less rational beings is transferred 
without discrimination to a dumb and al- 
most senseless creature. 

With increase of years and the acquisi- 
tion of the power of intelligible expression, 
the young, no longer secretive by compul- 
sion, become so voluntarily, thus confirm- 
ing, as it were, the cynical saying that 
language is given to man to conceal his 
thoughts. Children have a great disposi- 
tion to hide their actions from observation, 
and will often refuse to confess whatever 
they may have done, be it of ever so trifling 
an import. The small faults, if faults they 
can be called, into which they are frequent- 
ly led by their natural impulses are kept to 
themselves with a closeness worthy of a 
Spartan. This, undoubtedly, can often be 
traced to a fear engendered by the severity 
of parents and teachers, who are apt to ex- 
aggerate petty delinquencies, and those of 
a kind for which the child can hardly be 
held morally responsible, into gross offenses, 
which they regard as amenable to the most 
cruel punishment. The innocence of a child 
is thus, not seldom, converted into guilt. He 
rifles an unguarded jam pot, or perhaps ap- 
propriates a bright button, and is at once 
proclaimed a precocious thief, and punished 
and pilloried accordingly. The next time 
his mouth waters for sweets or his eye is 
charmed with a sparkling bauble, which are 
as natural to a child as breathing, he in- 
dulges his instincts again, at the expense 
of the store-room and the work-basket ; but 
having learned from experience the risks of 
frankness, takes care to conceal his acts. If 
suspected and charged with them, his fears 
prompt him to a denial, and he is thus made 
at least a liar, if not a habitual thief. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MECHANICAL TOYS, 


ITH the return of the holidays, Santa Claus 

displays to the little folks some of the most 
ingenious mechanical toys ever made in Europe. 
The finest of these is a Parisian toy representing 
a fine lady giving the finishing touches to her 
grand toilette to the accompaniment of low sweet 
music. Before a duchesse dressing-table, draped 
with white and rose-color, stands a beautiful 
blonde doll elaborately dressed in white gros 
grain wrought with bright colors. Upon her in- 
ternal machinery being wound up, she admires 
herself in the mirror, stoops over to get a powder 
puff, touches up her complexion, and, taking up 
a hand-glass, gets a better view of her coiffure, 
and coquettishly nods approval. Another toy is 
a pair of equestrians, a marquis and marquise, 
dressed in blue velvet habits and powdered wigs, 
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in the fashion of the French court of the last cen- 
tury. When wound up, the horses gallop about 
the room, and the pretty pair turn their heads, 
hold their whips in position or crack them, and 
wave their hands. A third is a lovely flower 
girl in a costume of red and yellow silk, who 
walks about the room, moving her feet as if 
stepping. She trundles a large barrow of flow- 
ers, and holds up a smaller basketful, offering 
them to the passers-by, and turning her head 
about in search of customers. A wheat cutter, 
dressed in peasant costume, stoops over to cut 
the wheat placed near her, and straightens her- 
self again as she walks about the room. A new 
musical walking doll is dressed in fashionable 
costume, holds an eyeglass in one hand, and fans 
herself with the other hand as she walks about to 
the music that is within her. ‘The Magic Queen, 
propelled by invisible machinery, is a stately lady 
in court robes, with a crown upon her head, and a 
long train that is borne by a page in costume. A 
pair of waltzers, in opera bouffe costume, spin 
around most naturally. A toy athlete ascends a 
rope and ladder, and a little vivandiére shocts 
off a pistol. There are also beautiful scenic toys 
in glass covers. One of these represents Filina, 
in the opera of Mignon ; another is a Blondin ; a 
third is a lady posing before the camera for her 
photograph. Among less expensive toys is the 
new chariot racer, a copy of the antique chariot, 
with the driver in costume. When wound, the 
horses gallop around the room. Price $4. At 
the same price is the Centennial Dancers—three 
jolly darkies dancing around a flag-pole. A lit- 
tle gymnast, with banner in hand, throws him- 
self over a pole: price $7. ‘To please a German 
child is the Emperor Wilhelm mounted on a gay- 
ly caparisoned horse: price $8. 

Among the animal toys that always delight 
children is the new feeding rabbit—a pretty white 
bunny of natural size and natural skin, holding 
a carrot to his mouth, while he turns his head 
and moves his ears: price $12. Another is 
the pet poodle that raises himself on his hind- 
legs, turns his head, and taps his feet petulant- 
ly: price $10. ‘The white bear at $6 was 
brought out last winter. An elephant walks 
about, carrying the Shah of Persia on his travels: 
price $25. A milking cow, with natural skin 
and horns, lows, moves her head, and gives milk, 
provided it is poured in the box on her back : 
price $6 50. Then there are woolly animals 
with natural voices, such as bleating lambs, from 
$2 25 to $16 50, kittens that mew, and goats 
that say ‘** baa” most naturally. 


DOLLS AND THEIR BELONGINGS, 


Dolls have come to be works of art, and moth- 
ers select them carefully, that they may assist 
children in getting correct ideas of beauty. They 
have heads of wax or of bisque in exquisite flesh- 
tints; their faces are no longer insipid, but ex- 
pressive and piquant; their brows and lashes 
are natural, and their real hair is set into the 
scalp as if growing there, instead of being at- 
tached to a wig; they also turn their heads, open 
and shut their eyes, and are jointed in wrists, el- 
bows, shoulders, and ankles. Blondes are most 
in favor in the doll world, but there are also 
beautiful brunettes. Sometimes they are sold in 
pairs, a blonde and brunette together, and in one 
show-case are two lovely sad-faced sisters, mark- 
ed **The Two Orphans.” Bisque dolls with kid 
bodies, undressed, cost from $1 75 upward. 

For wax dolls the range begins as low as 25 
cents. For $10 are dolls as large as a child 
of two years. Fine English model wax dolls 
with real hair cost from $350 up. The variety 
isendless. There are young lady dolls with what 
purports to be real blonde hair arranged in most 
elaborate evening coiffures of puffs, braids, and 
curls, with garniture of flowers or feathers; the 
head alone is $20. Others have powdered hair 
in Pompadour rolls; some have flowing hair, 
with a fringe on the forehead, or else a Mar- 
guerite braid tied with blue ribbon; then there 
are boy dolls with frizzed curly hair, and in- 
fants with bald heads or scarcely any hair. 
‘They are also dressed in every fashion. Some 
copy the latest Parisian costumes, and have 
complete trousseaux; others represent brides, 
and some are widows. ‘There are dolls in na- 
tional costumes, and others dressed in imitation 
of familiar characters from operas and the 
drama; again, there are French nurses with the 
bonne’s cap, carrying infant dolls arrayed in long 
robes. Talking and walking dolls, saying “‘mam- 
ma” and ‘‘papa,” cost from $1 50 upward. The 
outfits for dolls contain every article known to 
the feminine toilette—bustles, corsets, striped 
stockings, full sets of under - clothing, collars 
and cuffs, furs, sets of jewelry (pearl, turquoise, 
jet, gold), fans, leather belts and bags, chate- 
laines, shoes, opera cloak, water - proof cloak, 
shawls of all kinds from Scotch plaid to India, 
felt toques, Leghorn flats, kid gloves, parasols, 
hand - glasses, and dresses for the house, the 
street, ball-room, ete. There are complete la- 
yettes for infant dolls; here is a tiny papeterie 
case, with miniature paper, envelopes, pen, etc. ; 
and there is a dressing-case, with all toilette 
articles, not omitting a tooth-brush! Then 
there are for $50 doll houses, whose whole front 
opens and displays four well-furnished rooms, 
with halls, staircases, and chandeliers. In one 
box is a French laundress with her tubs, iron- 
board, ete.: price $4. Infants’ trousseaux cost 
from $1 25 up. ‘Toilette cases, furnished, are 
$2 50. A parlor with black-walnut set, pier- 
glass, table, and ornaments, is $5. ‘There are 
toy kitchens, with range, table, dresser, and 
cooking utensils ; buffets with dishes ; and wash- 
stands, China sets, toilette-tables, etc. 


““PUNCH AND JUDY.” 

**Punch and Judy” raree-shows are favorite 
amusements with children this winter. ‘These 
are fitted up with curtain, box, and a choice of 
six figures, for prices ranging from $3 50 to 





$35; the latter are large enough for children 
to get inside and arrange the puppets. ‘There 
are also small theatrical shows, with figures 
moved by wires and a curtain to roll up, for 
$1 50 to $2. A new surprise toy is a clock; 
when you pull one of the hanging weights, the 
face of the clock flies open and a jumping-jack 
springs in your face: price $2. A beautiful toy 
represents a village, and when the crank is turn- 
ed, a little train ef cars comes in sight in the sub- 
urbs, and disappears, a boat floats on a little lake, 
workmen ply their trades, a man chops wood, 
and a little shepherd and sheep move on the 
green near by: price $18. 


KINDERGARTEN TOYS. 


Among the instructive Kindergarten toys are 
pretty outfits for the little embroideress, contain- 
ing frame, canvas, pattern, worsteds, and needle 
for simple needle-work: prices $1 to $4 50. 
‘Then there are artists’ implements, with the paints 
in a box that is supported on an easel, and has a 
model picture painted on its outside. From an 
English publishing house is a pictorial Noah’s 
Ark, with a continuous picture of animals, be- 
ginning with the highest orders, and classing 
them: price $1 25 to $2 50. ‘To be suspended 
in the nursery are new picture rolls, with a fresh 
picture for each day of the month, to be turned 
back for another picture when the day is ended : 
price $1 50 to $1 75. ‘There are new illumi- 
nated alphabet blocks, linen picture-books with 
puzzle pictures, blocks for house-building, ship- 
building, carriages, and cabinet- work. 


BOYS’ TOYS. 


For the boys is a miniature locomotive and 
railway, with engine, passenger car, baggage car, 
and ten feet of circular track, for $10 50. ‘This 
is an interesting and instructive toy, simple 
enough for a boy of ten years, and said to be 
safe. For different sizes the prices range from 
$8 to $30. There are also various small en- 
gines worked by steam; and a whole fire depart- 
ment, with engines, for $25. Among expensive 
toys are stables, with horses and hostlers, for $36 ; 
cheaper ones begin as low as 40 cents. New 
rubber balls have colored raised Japanese figures 
that do not fade, and a musical whistle: price 
25 cents up. Others have landscapes and some 
comical figures. For baby boys are rubber balls 
with rattle, all covered with netted wool, and 
pendent from a rubber string: price 45 cents, 
Tool chests cost from 35 cents up to $24. There 
are little printing-presses that range from $1 50 
to $12. Forts, with battlements and towers that 
may be taken apart and builded again, cost from 
$2 75 to $14. For a boy to play Centaur is a 
horse with a hole in the body, in which the child 
stands: price $10. Among the tumbler toys is 
a fancy little Japanese tumbler, who turns heels 
over head down an inclined plane—all for 25 
cents. Clown toys, to be pushed along the floor, 
while the clown beats the air and rings his bells, 
are $150. For amateur students of telegraphy 
is a complete set of telegraphic instruments, wire, 
chemicals, and a book from which to learn: 
price $3 50. 

The Centennial Bank for saving pennies is a 
model of the old bell of Liberty Hall, with the 
crack in it, marked, ‘‘ 1776—Proclaim liberty :” 
price 75 cents. The Tweed Bank (for 64 cents) 
is a fat man holding out his hand, into which 
if you put a penny, he pockets it and nods his 
head knowingly. Silvered winding horns of 
beautiful shape are $1 25. 


GAMES, 


For home amusement are many clever games, 
among which is the funny game of Corn and 
Beans, sold for 25 cents; Dice Croquet is a 
board game, played with dice instead of mallets ; 
Aladdin's Wonderscope, when looked through, 
multiplies one soldier into an army, and a tree 
into a forest; Cartera is an instructive game 
that strengthens the memory ; Bézique, Bell and 
Hammer, Sliced Animals, Masquerade Blocks, 
Comic Acrobats, card games of Snap and of 
Crescent, with Conversation Cards of various 
kinds, are among the popular gifts this year. 

An ingenious and new game is called mar- 
blets. On one side of a square board a game 
similar to draughts is played with small marbles ; 
on the other side the marbles are rolled down an 
inclined piece of wood in rapid succession, and 
the child starts them afresh to keep them from 
accumulating at the foot. Price 75 cents. An- 
other new game is Magic Hoops, played by throw- 
ing hoops of various sizes on hooks attached to 
a gayly striped pole: price from $2 50 to $6. 
New sets of nine-pins are made of rubber, a good 
substitute for the hard wood sets, with which the 
little folks hurt themselves: price $5. New 
ten-pin alleys are fitted with troughs, balls, and 
grooves. There are French billiards, Dutch bill- 
iards, and new bagatelle. A box containing as 
many as fifteen different games is sold for $14; 
among the games are dominoes, backgammon, 
draughts, shuttlecock and battledoor, solitaire, 
nine-pins, graces, and jack-straws. 

Curious French toys are gutta-percha snakes 
representing mere skins, but when inflated by 
the breath, they grow as large as an anaconda, 
and dart about the room until the air escapes: 
price $1. Fishes, frogs, bagpipes, and comical 
Mother Goose toys are inflated in the same way. 
Among English rubber toys are bats, owls, ele- 
phants, frogs, and most natural-looking rats, that 
also prove to be satin-lined tobacco pouches: 
price $1 25. 

There are hobby-horses mounted on springs 
that are strong enough to hold 250 pounds. The 
motion of these is commended by riding-mas- 
ters to teach children an erect position in riding. 
In small ordinary sizes they cost from $10 to 
$20. New parlor wagons for drawing children 
across good carpets without injuring them—the 
carpets—are mounted on low broad wheels like 
the casters now used for bedsteads and other 








heavy furniture: price $2 75. Natural skin 
covered horses attached to wagons large enough 
for a child to ride in, but meant to be drawn 
ae by the older brothers, cost from $3 up- 
ward, 

Doorway swings are special delights to chil- 
dren in cold and rainy weather, and may be at- 
tached in a moment to any doorway by rubber 
pads, without screws, nails, or rope to deface the 
wood, ‘They are perfectly safe for children from 
one to twelve years of age, and cost $3 50. 
Another good thing for the nursery is the new 
baby-jumper that is not a jumper at all, but a 
swing that sways the child back and forth instead 
of jumping it straight up and down, and thereby 
making its limbs bowed: price $4 to $5 50. 

Another boon to babies is the ‘‘ novelty car- 
riage,” with a movable parasol canopy over its 
head that may be adjusted to protect it from the 
sunlight, and to equalize the air, This carriage 
is long enough for the child to lie down with 
comfort, which can not be said of most baby car- 
riages, and may also be converted into a cradle 
—a springing cradle instead of a rocker. It is 
handsomely made of willow or of black-walnut, 
and its price ranges from $15 to $75. 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS-TREE, 


To stand under the Christmas-tree is a large 
Santa Claus, snow-covered, and with his pack of 
toys on his back, for $12 or $14. To brighten 
up the tree are cut tin ornaments and reflectors 
as beautiful as crystal. Then there are glass 
Easter-eggs, mottoes, cherubs, and comical fig- 
ures suspended by rubber strings. Banners of 
silk, with the words ‘* Merry Christmas,” are $5. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Enricu & Co.: F. A. O. Schwarz; 
E. G, Setcuow & Co. ; and Lewis P. ‘Trspats. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL BeELKnNaP is proving himself one of 
the most sensible und practical men who have 


ment service. His capacity and experience as 
a business man, and the thorough supervision 
which he gives to every branch of the service, 
are universally conceded. In his recent annual 
report he recommends the organization of the 
Signal Corps in a permanent shape; the forma- 
tion of a band of twenty-five musicians for each 
regiment; the enlistment of men as teamsters, 
hostlers, etc., instead of detailing soldiers for 
such duties; the insurance of officers’ lives by 
the governmént; a return to the old system of 
mileage; a generous appropriation to survey 
Yellowstone Park, and to protect the great cu- 
riosities in that great American wonder-land 
from piracy; and a small added appropriation 
to enable the department to make a creditable 
display of its war materials at the Centennial. 

—The new Judge-Advocate-General of the 
Army, Witt1amM M‘Kee Downy, is a native of 
Indiana, about sixty years of age, and a man of 
fine culture. He is a graduate of Hanover Col- 
lege, and for a short time was a professor in that 
institution. He subsequently entered the legal 
profession, and practiced until the breaking out 
of the rebellion. He has been a member of the 
Legislature, was a member of the Indiana Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1850, and has served 
four years in Congress. He is a man of pleasing 
address, and his reputation is without blemish. 

—Judge Noan Davis can be jocular as well as 
judicial. After news was received of the exodus 
of TWEED, a friend asked why he had run away. 
The judge’s prompt answer was, ‘‘ Oh, I suppose 
to seek a larger Field.” 

—The Marquis of Lorne’s forthcoming vol- 
ume of poems will be princely indeed—written 
by the husband of a princess, and illustrated by 
that princess’s sister. It should, of course, have 
the form of a royal octavo. 

—One of the neatest of the many good things 
said in this country by Lord HouGuTon was his 
compliment to the beauty of American women, 
and that his son RoBert was of the same opin- 
ion—at all events, the young. man ‘‘left America 
with that expression on his lips and that impression 
on his heart.’” Mr. RoBERT MILNEs, on return- 
ing to England, entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He inherits the poetic talent of his fa- 
ther, having written one of the pao poems this 
year at Harrow. The subject is Gustavus ADOoL- 
PHvs, and some idea of the author’s talent for 
versification may be gathered from the follow- 
ing verse: - 


“ But was it granted thee to know, great heart, 
That thou, half sorrowing for thy people’s fate, 
The mantle of thy valor shouldst impart 
To Sweden’s other sons, yet uncreate? 
That Leipsic’s plain, which saw thy high estate, 
Again should summon to the cannon’s roar 
The nations, banded in a glorious hate: 
When, noblest traitor; Bernanorre bo 

To win and wear the palm which Brutus earned 

before ?” 

—The Duke of Modena, who died a few days 
since, was only conspicuous for his great wealth. 
He was worth about $40,000,000, and it was from 
him that Don Car os in Spain and the legiti- 
mist party in France received their chief finan- 
cial supplies. Don CaRrLos has also been helped 
more or less by the Czar, but that potentate re- 
fuses longer to contribute. 

—Mr. Bancrort is about to publish a new 
six-volume edition of his History of the United 
States. It will comprise the matter of the orig- 
inal ten-volume edition somewhat abridged, and 
carefully revised in accordance with the author's 
recent discoveries, and with corrections received 
from his readers, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten. Mr. BANCROFT is also preparing four 
supplementary volumes, which will cover the pe- 
riod from the close of the Revolutionary War 
down to the close of the late rebellion. 

—M. Duran is ranked as one of the first por- 
trait painters of France. He is notably proud. 
Each of his portraits he calls a page of history. 
A friend said to him recently, ‘‘ You have made 
a new portrait?’ ‘Yes; an equestrian figure 
beside the sea.” “Life size?’ ‘“Yes.’? “And 
the horse?’ ‘“Yes.”? ‘And the sea?’ “ Life 
size also,”’ said DuRAN. : 

—A Washington writer says that ‘‘ the charac- 
ter of Mr. Kerr is more decided, robust, and se- 
vere than that of any recent Speaker. 
large Scotch-Irish presence, well reared on good 
long legs, well clad, with commanding features 





| ry negotiations. 
had charge of the military branch of the govern- | ee, 





He has a | 


and an erect bearing. He made his canvass in a 
parlor on the second floor, attended by his hale, 
agreeable wife, and his son, a bright young man. 
Not a drop of liquor, no dark ‘inside’ rooms, 
and nothing to which reputable people could 
take the slightest exception. It is among the 
notable things connected with the House, that 
it has had only seventeen clerks in eighty-six 
years—six from Pennsylvania, whose combined 
service was forty years. The clerk just retiring, 
M‘PHERSON, has been there twelve years. He 
is writing a life of Taappevs Stevens, the Joun 
RANDOLPH of the North, as Hue A. GARLAND, 
one of his predecessors, wrote RANDOLPH’s life, 
Joun W. Forney had the clerkship six years. 
The Senate in all its history has had but six 
secretaries. 

—Mr. Pratt, of Chicago, a man of some posi- 
tion as a pianist and composer, writes from Ber- 
lin that our American prima donna has had a 
great success, and is engaged to take the place 
of Lucca, who can never again play upon the 
royal stage in Germany, for when they engage 
an artist for life—which includes a handsome 
pension as soon as they are passées—their ab- 
sence without leave is considered the same as a 
desertion from the army, and all the royal stages 
of the empire are closed tothem. Minnis Havck 
has already won her way to the hearts of the Ber- 
liners, and is now the reigning favorite. She is 
also an actress of the first class, and possesses 
physical advantages of the most attractive type. 

er voice is a pure soprano, and she has before 
her a brilliant future. 

—M. Hewrt Hovssare, only child of the 
French littérateur AnsENE HoUSSAYE, was re- 
cently married in Paris to Miss Rirrer, a Cal- 
ifornia girl, very handsome, and possessed of 
bonds and things. M. Arsi=NE HoussayYe is very 
wealthy, although he came to Paris penniless, 
and climbed to the first table-land of wealth 
with a pen for his only alpenstock. His pleas- 
ing appearance, which he improved to the ut- 
most by great care of person and thoughtful 
dress and excellent manners, won him friends, 
whom he kept by an agreeable babble. Friends 
gave him office, which led him to lucrative ven- 
tures. When Mires was at his fortune’s height, 
he wished to buy Le Constitutionnel and Le Pays, 
but could not see his way through the necessa- 
Z M. ARSENE HovussayYe offered 
to conduct them to successful issue for $40,000. 
Mires closed with him. The purchase effected 
and the contingent fee pocketed, M. HoussayE 
joined the Due de Morny (with him he bad long 
been on familiar if not intimate footing) in land 
speculations in the Champs Etysées, then bar- 
ren fields or covered with sordid hovels. The 
two speculators knew the schemes of the gov- 
ernment to make this the most splendid quar- 
ter of Paris. The money they received as dam- 
ages for property taken to open streets was 
enormous, and enabled them to build splendid 
mansions. 

—Miss GOUVERNEUR will be an attraction at 
the Peasants’ Carnival to be held in Washing- 
ton in January. She will personate her grand- 
mother, Mrs. President Monrog, wearing one 
of her dresses and many of her jewels. 

—‘* Mark Twain’”’ has sent one of his delicious 
letters, as an autograph, to the ladies now hold- 
ing a fair for the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, 
It reads in this wise: 

“Deak Mapam,—lI beg to wish the best success and 
a long career of usefulness to the Infant Asylum Fair. 
But words are empty : deeds are what show the earnest 
spirit. Therefore I am willing to be one of a thousand 
citizens who shall agree to contribute two or more of 
their children to this enterprise. I do not make this 
offer in order that I may appear gaudy or lavish in the 
} ms of the world, but only to help a worthy cause to 
the best of my ability.” 

—The Hon. Mrs. Norton, who is now sixty- 
seven years old, is about to be married to the 
Hon. Greorce STERLING MAXWELL. She is a 
granddaughter of RicHarD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
and was brought up by her mother at Hampton 
Court. A volume of her juvenile poems was 
published when she was only twelve years old. 
She was alike remarkable for beauty and talent, 
and has written poetry and fiction that have 
won for her considerable fame. Her first mar- 
riage, with the Hon. Mr. Norton, a London po- 
lice magistrate, not having been felicitous, she 
now ventures upon a second experiment, with a 
gentleman of mature years and steady as a 
church. 

—The Centennial committee on the opening 
ceremonies have selected as orator WILLIAM M. 
Evarts, Henry W. LONGFELLOW as poet, and a 
grandson of RicHarp Henry Les, of Virginia, 
as reader of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

—Ex-Governor Ene.isn and Mr. W. H. Far- 
HAM, of New Haven, have given $5000 each, and 
ex-Mayor Fircu has given $10,000, to the Con- 
necticut Hospital Society. 

—A brother of the late Vice-President, 8. H. 
CoLBatTH, is a door-keeper of the United States 
Senate, and much respected. 

—Speaking of the late Henry Wizson, a 
Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial gives the following interesting rem- 
iniscences: ‘* He will be missed here very much. 
It was always a pleasant thing to have ‘ old Hen- 
RY,’ as he was (not necessarily with irreverence) 
termed by ‘the boys,’ come down on the Row. 
He would pass from one office to another, talk- 
ing in his quaintly shrewd way of polities, for 
he was a born politician, or with delicious na- 
iveté of worldly matters, about which he seemed 
to know little more than the office boy who sat 
by with grinning appreciation of the rigs that 
were occasionally run on the old man. He 
gained the title on the Row of ‘ Official Report- 
er of the Executive Sessions of the Senate’ while 
he was in the Senate. You know that Senators 
are sworn not to reveal the proceedings of exec- 
utive sessions, and the fact occasions more gen- 
uine trouble than any thing else that the zealous 
special correspondent has to encounter in Wash- 
ington. It is usually the case that we know 
pretty well in advance what particular matter 
will come up in the executive session on a given 
day, but the trouble lies in endeavoring to find 
out what was done, after the session is adjourn- 
ed. . The shifts and expedients that are made 
use of on occasion in this regard might possibly 
amuse you, but would occupy a page of the Com- 
mercial in the telling. When you reflect that a 
special correspondent can not go to bed without 
finding out what occurred in executive session 
any more than he could without sending any 
news at all, you may imagine that no device to 
find out is left untried, and that, sooner or later, 
one plan or another succeeds by the force of des- 
perate determination.”’ 
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SRR. TESS 


Fig. 68 and one piece from Fig. 69 of the same Supplement. 
Sew up the seam in the back from 80 to 81, pleat the back as 
indicated on the pattern, and join it with the fronts according 
to the corresponding figures, having first.sewed up the darts in the latter. Finally, 
trim the bodice with red worsted braid and narrow black lace. 


Doll’s Circular Cloak. 


For this cloak cut of red plaid serge and blue cashmere lining two pieces from 
Fig. 62, No. XIL., of the next Supplement (Harper's Bazar, Vol. 1X., No. 2), sew up 
the shoulder pleats in these parts, and joi them from 67 to 68, Run the material and 
e lining together on the 
front and under edges, 
furnish the-cloak with 
buttons and button- 
holes for closing, and 
join the neck with the 

ood. Cut the hood of 
black velvet and serge 
from Fig. 63, of the 
same Supplement, fold 
it on the outside along 
the dotted line, trim it 
with silk gimp, and gath- 
er it on the upper edge 
from the middle to : 
on each side. Bind the 
neck of the cloak nar- 
row, and set on a bow of 
black velvet, as shown 
by the illustration. 





yt 
er 


Doll’s Walking Suit. 
(Size of doll, without head, 144¢ inches.) 
Tuts blue poplin suit consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and waist. The skirt is 
trimmed with two ruffles of the material each two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
which are shirred half an inch aad an inch and a half distance from the upper 
edge. ‘The blouse-waist is closed by means of buttons and button-holes. ‘The 
trimming for the apron over-skirt and the waist consists of folds, puffs, ruffles, and 
revers of the material, and bows of gros grain ribbon. The belt of silk poplin is 
closed in the back with hooks and eyes, and is finished with a sash. Gray felt 
bonnet, trimmed with blue : 
gros grain and pink rose- 
buds. 










































































Doll’s Suit. 
(Size of doll, without head, 
12 inches.) 

Tuis suit is made of gray 
barége, and is trimmed with 
puffs of the material, narrow 
pink silk ribbon, and white 
lace half an inch wide. ‘The 
hat of white straw is trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and 
small rose-buds. On the in- 
side is sewed a box-pleated 
raffle of pink silk rib- 
bon. To make the 
waist cut of barége 
and lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 64 


and 66, No, XIIL, Lamp-chimney 
of the next Supple- Cover 
ment (Harper's Ba- " z 
zar, No.2, Vol. IX.), For this lamp- 


chimney cover 
cut of card-board 
one piece an 
inch and seven- 
eighths high and 
five inches and 
three - quarters 
wide, paste the 
ends _ together, 
letting them 
overlap a quar- 
ter of an inch, 
and on the up- 
per edge fasten 
a round piece of 
Dott’s Peasant Costume. eas 

For pattern see next Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 67-69. quarter in diam- 
; eter. Cover this 

shape with green silk, of which 
cut a round piece six inches 
and a half in diameter, gather 
it on the under edge, and 
cover the seam made by set- 


and one piece from 
Fig. 65. Having 
basted the mate- 
rial on the lin- 
ing, sew up the 
darts in the 
fronts, furnish 
the latter with 
buttons and but- 
ton-holes for 
closing, and join 
the back and 
fronts according 
to the corre- 
sponding figures. Dott’s Suir. 

Cord the waist For pattern see next Supplement, No. XILL, Figs. 64-66. 
on the upper and 

under edges, and set on the 
trimming as shown by the il- 
lustration. Having trimmed 
the sleeves with a puff, ribbon, 
and lace, to match the waist, 
sew them up from 74 to 75, 
and set them into the arm- 


Doti’s Waukine Suit. 





ten ‘tetnninir'7§ O8'75.-of the as ‘ . wa ting it on with a strip of satin 
em bringing 75 on 75 Borver vor Pen-Wirers, Newpur- three-quarters of an inch wide. 
; Books, etc.—Point Russe Emprorery. Fig. 2.—Dxsiex For Neepie-Boox. This strip is ornamented with 
Doll’s Peasant Costume.—(Size of doll, without head, 12 inches. ) Point Russe EMBROIDERY. application figures of green 


velvet, and is bordered with 

white satin braid half an inch wide, which is trimmed with herring-bone 
stitches of green filling silk, Next cut of double net four pieces each an 
inch wide and two inches and three-quarters long, cut them into a point on 
one end, as shown by the illustration, and cover them with green satin. 
The upper layer of satin should first have been ornamented with application 
- figures of velvet. Edge each tab 

j with braid, lay it in a small pleat 

on the upper edge, and fasten it 
on a round foundation an inch in 
diameter. The seam made by 
setting on the tabs is covered with 
braid and with loops of green satin 
ribbon half an inch wide. Finally, 
fasten the tabs on the under part. 


‘Tue skirt of blue cashmere is trimmed with red satin ribbon. ‘The apron, 
chemise, and French cap are made of white batiste, and trimmed with narrow 
lace and fine serpentine braid. Black velvet bodice, trimmed with red worsted 
braid, and closed in front with blue cords and buttons. For the cap cut of 
batiste on the bias one piece from Fig. 67, No. XIV., of the next Supple- 
ment (Harper's: Bazar, Vol. IX., 
No. 2), border it with lace on the 
straight outer edges, trim it with 
herring-bone stitches of blue silk, 
and sew it up from 76 to 77. Lay 
the cap in pleats, the dotted lines 
forming the outer folds, catch the 
layers of pleats together closely in 
the back, and set on bows of nar- 
row satin ribbon, as shown by the 
illustration. To make the bodice 
cut of black velvet two pieces from 


Doxr’s Crrcurar CLoaK. 
For pattern see next Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 62 and 63. 





Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
Negepie-Boox witr SPooL 


LAMP-CHIMNEY COVER. : 
Ho.per.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—EMBroIDERED Fig. 2.—EmMBROIDERED 
Bonponnizne.—[See Fig. 2.] Bonsonnrire.—[See Fig. 1.] 4 
For design see next Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 34. Fig. 2.—Founpation ror Bags. 

a ; Pornt Russe EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 1.—Founnation ror Bags. 
Potxt Russe Emproipery. 














Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
EMBROIDERED EMBROIDERED 
BONnBONNIERE. BonBONNIERE. 
[See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 1.] 
. 2 ~ F i . - ~ For design see 
Fig. 1.—Emprorprrep Jewer Strano. oe ae Fig. 2.—Desicw ror Jewxr Sranp, Fic, 1.—Satrn anv next Supplement, 


[See Fig. 2.] No. VL, Fig. 33, Ha.r-poLka Stitch EmBRorpery. No. VL, Fig. 33. EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 
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With the heat at 75° in the shade, 
And servants in linen jackets arrayed 
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CHRISTMAS TIME §N MADRAS. 


(One with a brush to keep off the flies), 
Still the traditions of Christmas we prize. 


Embroidered Needle-Book with Spool | 


Holder, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 4. 


Tas needle-book is made of silver jardiniére | 
eanvas, and is ornamented with back and point | 


Russe stitches of blue and brown zephyr worsted, 
and with cross and point Russe stitches of brown, 
blue, and black filling silk. The inside is fur- 


nished with a lining of blue silk and with pinked | 
pieces of white flannel. To make the needle- | Similar blue silk ribbons serve for closing the 
| needle-book. 


book cut of canvas one piece six inches long and 


two inches and seven-eighths wide, work the em- 
broidery shown by Fig. 2 with brown, blue, and 
black worsted and silk, and set in the lining. 
Cover the seam of the lining with a thread of 
blue worsted fastened with overhand stitches of 
white silk. Fasten the pieces of flannel on the 


| inside of the needle-book, sew narrow blue silk 
| ribbons on the sides‘in the middle, as shown by 


the illustration, pass them through the holes in 
the balls of yarn, and tie the ends in small bows. 


The pudding is carved, each eats a slice, 
We talk of such topics as snow and ice, 


Embroidered Bonbonniére, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tus bonbonniére, simulating a work-bag, is 
made of straw canvas, which is ornamented with 
application embroidery, and furnished with a lin- 
ing of red cashmere. ‘To make the bonbonniére, 
cut a five-cornered piece of canvas and c 
mere, transfer the outlines of design Fig. 
No. VIT., of the next Supplement (Harper's Ba 
zar, Vol. IX., No, 2), to the canvas, work the 
strawberries with red worsted in interwoven satin 


’ 


And we envy our friends at home—are we silly ?— 
The delightful sensation of feeling chilly. 


stitch, and ornament them with back stitches of 
yellow silk. Cut the single petals of the straw- 
berry flowers of white cloth, and apply them with 
white filling silk. The leaves, stems, and sprays 
are worked in half-polka and satin stitch with 
green worsted and silk in several shades. After 
finishing the embroidery, furnish the canvas with 
lining, and bind it with red silk ribbon. Fold 


| the bonbonniére three-cornered, join it, on the 


sides which meet, with long stitches, and sew on 
a handle of red woolen cord and red silk ribbon 
for closing, as shown by the illustrations. 
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Embroidered Bonbonniére, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 4. 


Tas bonbonniére in the shape of a cornucopia is 
made of straw canvas, and is ornamented with appli- 
cation embroidery. To make it, cut of canvas and net 
lining one piece each eight inches square, baste these 
pieces together, transfer the outlines of the design 
given by Fig. 33, No. VL, of the next Supplement 
(Harper's Bazar, = 2, a =) > yw ee for 
the face apply a photograph, lor the cap and gown, 
brown cloth: which is ornamented with button-hole 
and chain stitches of brown filling silk. Work the 
beard with interwoven stitches of white worsted, and 
the ground with similar stitches of green worsted. 
The Christmas-tree is worked with green worsted and 
colored filling silk in point Russe. After finishing the 
embroidery, fold the bonbonniére so as to form a cor- 
nucopia, and cover the joining seam and the outer 
edge with straw braid. Furnish the bonbonniére with 
A Randle of red woolen cord, which is sewed on in 
loops on the sides, trim it with red worsted balls, and 
sew on red silk ribbons for closing, as shown by the 
illustrations. 


Border for Pen-Wipers, Needle-Books, etc. 
See illustration on page 4. 


Tus border is worked in gray cloth with colored 
saddler’s silk in point Russe and knotted stitch. 


Foundations for Bags.—Point Russe Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tur foundation Fig. 1 is worked on Java canvas with 
colored saddier'’s silk in point Russe and cross stitch. 
For the foundation Fig. 2 stretch black silk in a slant- 
ing direction, 80 that diamonds are formed, and fasten 
the intersecting points with back stitches of red silk. 


Embroidered Jewel Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tur frame of this stand consists of varnished black 
cane sticks finished on the ends with glass beads, and 
is furnished with a bottom and sides of card-board ; the 
latter are ornamented on the outside with mung tony 4 
which is worked on a foundation of satin braid in 
satin and half-polka stitch, and in point Russe with 
split filling silk, as ehown by Fig. 2. For the trellis 
use brown silk in two shades; for the flowers, red silk ; 
for the leaves, stems, and sprays, green and brown silk 
in several shades, and work the bird with blue silk. 
The inside of the stand is lined with blue satin, which 
has first been quilted in diamonds with blue silk on a 
thin interlining of ——e. The seam made by set- 
ting in the lining is covered with thick bine silk cord. 
The embroidery is edged with fine blue silk cord. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
See illustration on page 4. 

For this pen-wiper cover a round pasteboard box 
three inches and a quarter in diameter and an inch and 
a quarter high on the top and bottom with blue satin 
ont with white cloth which has first been embroidered. 
Work the cross seams with red, and the point Russe, 
back, and knotted stitches partly with yellow and part- 
1 with blue silk, and for the scallops sew on gold 
thread with black silk. Then cut away the cloth be- 
tween the design figures, as shown by the illustration. 
Having pasted the cloth on both sides of the box, cov- 
er the rim with a box-pleated ruche made of a pinked 
strip of black cloth an inch and a quarter wide, and 
fasten the pen-wiper on a foot of bronze. 














CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUXURY. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


RETTY rustic window boxes are made of 
virgin cork glued in pieces on the wood, 
and varnished with walnut juice; they look asif 
made of rongh bark. Others are covered with fir 
cones and bits of rope, arranged in patterns, and 
painted over with oak varnish. In ordering the 
boxes, tell the carpenter to nail a strip of wood 
at each end of the bottom, so as to raise it slight- 
ly above the sill, and bore three or four holes 
half an inch in diameter through the bottom to 
give drainage. 

In-door flower stands are made of wicker- 
work. Plain ones can be bought, and ornament- 
ed at home; if they are second-hand, they must 
be well cleansed with soap and water and a nail- 
brush, and afterward rinsed with clean water, 
any grease spots being removed by turpentine. 
Then make a paint of vegetable black, turpen- 
tine, boiled oil, and terebine; the color man will 
mix it for you. You need lay this on but once, 
and very thickly, Let it dry two days; then 
with a good camel's-hair brush apply oil gold 
size to such parts as you wish to gild. In about 
half an hour you may lay on the gold-leaf with 
a tip, etc., as formerly described. Use common 
gold-leaf, at fifty cents per book of twenty-five 
leaves. If the black is to have a lustreless ap- 
pearance, it must be mixed almost entirely with 
turpentine—only a table-spoonful or so of oil. 
‘Terebine, which is used merely to dry the paint 
after it is applied, must, of course, be present in 
the same proportion as before. Instead of black 
paint and gold-leaf, you may melt black sealing- 
wax with alcohol to the consistency of treacle, 
and gild with Bessemer’s gold paint. ‘This is an 
easier method, but less durable. You can use 
white or any other color instead of black. In- 
side the stands are fitted tin linings with han- 
dies to lift them out by; and the plants should 
be in pots, so that they can drain into the tin. 
Always lift out the tin with the flowers before 
watering them, lest you stain the painting on the 
wicker-work, 

Pretty work-tables can be made of common 
wicker baskets, either with or without lids. If 
the basket be round, have three legs fastened to- 
gether tripod fashion in the middle, and spread. 
ing out top and bottom like a sort of triple X. 
When the basket is placed between them, the 
upper ends of the three legs should project a lit- 
tle above the rim of the basket, the latter being 
as high above the ground as suits your conven- 
ience. Paint with the same black that you used 
for the flower stand, and when dry, varnish with 
clear copal spirit varnish. This is ebonizing, but 
the polishing is generally omitted. If the bas- 
ket also is to be painted and gilded, this should 
be done before attaching it to the legs. 

To fasten it in its place, put it between the 
three legs, and press it down firmly until it is 
tightly wedged; then glue it with strong furni- 
ture glue where it comes in contact with the legs. 
The whole may now be adorned with bows of 
ribbon or cords and tassels tied on a little be- 
low the top of each projecting shaft or leg, and 
also at the hinge or fastening of the basket, if 








the latter have a cover. The basket may be 
lined with bright quilted silk or merino, with a 
ruche of satin ribbon to hide the seams, ‘This 
will make it look quite exquisite. 

Oblong baskets, sold for baby baskets, can be 
prepared in the same way, but must be mounted 
on four legs; and the legs are made to curve in- 
ward about two-thirds of the way down, and a 
second basket, smaller and shallower than the 
upper one, is put in at this point; this lower bas- 
ket need not be lined, but, instead, painted and 
gilded both within and without. If you are en- 
terprising, and have been provident of your old 
spools, you may make the stands themselves by 
stringing the spools on stout iron wire, and in- 
serting the bottom ends of the latter into a wood- 
en hemisphere—such as a croquet ball cut in 
two—and the top ends are finished off with round 
wooden knobs, When painted and varnished, 
they keep their secret well, and look pretty, into 
the bargain. The wire should be so thick as 
barely to pass through the holes in the spools. 
Legs of gypsy tables are made in the same way, 
and are very strong. Charming little jewel and 
card stands are made of tiny spools and small 
flat baskets. 

If your house stands in an unlovely neighbor- 
hood, there will probably be several windows— 
perhaps some doors also—whose light can not 
be spared, but whose views are objectionable. 
Ground glass is expensive, but there are ways 
of imitating it at home very cheaply. ‘Take a 
piece of putty a couple of inches in diameter, put 
it in a bit of muslin, and twist the muslin round 
it so as to form a pad. Having first cleaned 
your glass well, pat it all over with your pad. 
The putty, exuding through the muslin, will cov- 
er the glass with an opaque white stain. Let 
this dry hard, and then varnish it. If you want 
a transparent pattern to appear on the opaque 
glass, you must prepare a paper stencil by draw- 
ing the pattern on paper and cutting out the 
parts which are to be opaque; then fit the sten- 
cil to the pane, and proceed as before, afterward 
removing the stencil. The clear spaces may be 
covered with a slightly opaque varnish. 

Another method is to pour half a pint of boiling- 
hot beer on one ounce of Epsom salts placed in 
a bowl; stir it about, and when it is cold, brush 
it over the glass. When dry, it crystallizes and 
looks beautiful. Still another way is to cut thick 
tissue-paper the size of the window-pane, folding 
it so as to cut through four or six layers at once, 
and at regular distances cut out small stars or 
other figures. Soak the paper in thin boiled ar- 
row-root, apply it to the glass, and let it dry there. 
Then with a soft brush and salad-oi] paint over 
all the paper, leaving the stars clear. ‘This prep- 
aration will last for years. 

Stained glass can also be imitated admirably 
by means of the processes known as Vitromaine 
and Diaphaine. ‘The former is the better method. 
Sheets of designs, twenty and a half inches by six- 
teen inches, are sold in the shops at about $1 25, 
and the other materials, such as glacine, enamel, 
varnish, brushes, rollers, etc., are not expensive. 
In London dried ferns are used for a similar pur- 
pose; indeed, so many windows are done in this 
way that people are getting tired of it. The ferns 
and grasses, in their natural colors, are so ar- 
ranged as to look as if they were growing from a 
bed below the wood-work of the window. ‘They 
have not our magnificent autumn tints in En- 
gland, but I should think a window adorned in 
this manner with October maple or woodbine 
leaves, for instance, would look really gorgeous, 

Mrs. Jutian HawTHORNE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
**PALSE FLEW THE SHAFT.” 


Wir# an inexplicable feeling of having ex- 
pected just such tidings as these words conveyed, 
Mr, Sutton mounted with a heavy step to his lit- 
tle boy’s rooms, vaguely conscious of hoping that, 
wherever she might be, Nora would have their 
child with her; for no thought save thought for 
her had found its way yet into his warm heart. 

In little Carleton’s nursery another surprise 
awaited him. The child, pale and listless, lay 
on Miss Macnair’s lap, and Miss Macnair’s face 
was made more stern than usual by its genuine 
anxiety. 

‘*What is it?” questioned the Squire, as he 
gently took the baby in his arms. ‘ My little 
one—my poor little darling! What does this 
mean ?” 

And even Miss Macnair’s cold eyes overflowed 
when she saw the father’s heavy tears fall upon 
the little white dress. 

**Nora ought to be here,” she stammered, in 
an impotent and feeble spirit of wrath. ‘* Did 
she not join you, Wynter ?” 

“Join me! Oh, Caroline, what do you mean?” 

**T don’t know what I mean,” sighed Miss 
Macnair; ‘‘1 don’t know what any one means, 
or—where any body is.” 

But presently, with the assistance of the nurses 
and Nora’s maid, she was able to make Mr. Sut- 
ton understand the few simple facts which lay 
imbedded in her angry and nervous declamations. 
Nora had gone from home two weeks ago. She 
had left a letter which was to be posted to her 
husband on a certain date, but she had not given 
any address for her letters to be forwarded. She 
had taken her own ticket at the station, and had 
not even let the servant wait to see her box la- 
beled. She had shed a great many tears while 
kissing her baby before she left, and had given 
the nurses strict aud careful instructions (literal- 
ly appealing to thera to watch and care for her 





little boy), but she had not told them when she 
should return, She had left a message of fare- 
well for Miss Macnair, but had not called in at 
the Dower House, although she passed the door, 

** And has no letter arrived from her?” 

**None; and, strange to say, none either has 
arrived from Drury since one Nora received a 
few hours before she left.” 

‘* Of course the little boy had been quite well 
when their mistress left?” the Squire inquized, 
turning almost fiercely to the women. 

**No; he had been ailing for several days 


-before.” 


For one minute Mr. Sutton’s strong arms closed 
convulsively about his child, then, without anoth- 
er word, he left the room. When Miss Macnair, 
amidst her fretting, heard the sound of wheels 
beneath the window, she felt herself prepared for 
the few penciled lines which a servant brought 
her, sealed by her brother’s hand : 

**Have Nora’s room ready for her to-night. 
I think that Drury must have sent for her, and 
that she waits there for me.” 

Over this little note, pathetic only in its trust- 
fulness, Miss Macnair’s sobs broke out afresh ; 
and even the baby’s plaintive little ery could not 
rouse her to action until the tears had. exhausted 
themselves, 

** He has deceived himself,” she thought, with 
her concluding gasp, “and he would deceive me 
—if he could.” 

Before his little son was soothed to sleep that 
night the Squire had reached London. He drove 
at once to the hotel at which Drury had been 
stopping, but it was only to hear that young Mr. 
Sutton had let there after one week, and had 
taken rooms in an adjoining street—the street 
and number could easily be ascertained, because 
his letters were constantly forwarded. 

Holding the address mechanically in his hand, 
while his lips repeated the number ceaselessly, 
as if it might still escape him, and with an awful 
suspicion gnawing at his heart, the Squire walked 
along the pavement, while some of the rs-by 
looked after him, marveling that one so ill should 
be allowed to walk alone. 

‘Number eighteen—eighteen—eighteen,” so 
he murmured to himself even after he had stopped 
before the door and knocked feebly upon it. 
** Righteen—eighteen.” 

And then he looked down upon the paper once 
again as he still held it securely in his hand ; then 
let his eyes wander from window to window. In 
those near him there were flowers blooming and 
a canary chirping, but behind those above the 
blinds were drawn—drawn so closely (although 
that side of the street was in shadow) that the 
Squire's eyes fell, and he hurriedly repeated his 
summons. Almost as he did so the door was 
opened, and a servant waited for his nervous, un- 
premeditated question : 

** Will you give that card to Mrs. Sutton ?” 

Judging by the sudden rush of color to his 
worn face when his message had been fulfilled, 
he had not expected this success, 

‘* Mrs. Sutton will be with you in a moment, 


Sir,” the maid said, as she left him in the large 


front sitting-room up stairs, where he had no- 
ticed the darkened windows; but it was many 
moments before the door was re-opened. Then 
he came forward, knowing—though he did not 
see, for his eyes were blinded by the anguish of 
the suspense—that Nora had entered. 

She closed the door behind her, but made no 
step forward, only her eyes were full of longing, 
and her hands, outstretched unconsciously, told 
their own sad tale. ‘ 

“Oh, Wynter, why did yon come?” she sobbed, 
her eyes wide and dry. ‘* How can I bear to see 
you there, and know I may not come nearer ?” 

“*You know best, Nora,” he answered, with 
& great agony in his face as he tried to believe 
something which his mind could not grasp, and 
as he curbed his passionate desire to fold in his 
arms the slight form pausing so far from him, 
and lay upon his breast the earnest face, so full 
of trouble now. 

“* Where is Drury ?” 

She made one step forward at this question, 
then drew back, her breath coming in gasps, and 
both hands pressed tightly on her heart. 

** He—he—oh, my husband, you know—you 
know—I wrote it all to you in Ireland.” 

‘“*T have had no letter,” he said, still standing 

motionless in his overpowering suspense. 
“Then I—I—have it all to tell. Qh, is life 
to be such pain as this forever? My dear, my 
dear, do not look at me so. I did my best. I 
never left him. I—I sent for you when he gave 
me leave; but—but—oh, Wynter, try to remem- 
ber it was Heaven's will!” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Mr. Sutton, 
drawing one hand across his brow. ‘‘Is my 
boy—dead ?” 

**Dead !” she echoed, in hushed tones; “ and 
of a fever so infectious that I dare not touch you, 
Wynter, because I was with him.” 

“*Where—” faltered the Squire, but his dry 
lips would not frame a word beyond. 

With her hand she pointed overhead, and then 
was creeping from the room, when he sternly 
called her back. 

** Why did you not send for me in time ?” 

“T thought I did. . I hoped and prayed my 
letter might bring you in time. Oh, Wynter, 
let me go! I will tell you afterward. I will go 
away for a little time, and after that I shall not 
be afraid for you or—our little one.” 

““My—” The speech so natural to him was 
strangled in its birth. ‘‘Send some one to me 
who can answer my questions.” 

An elderly woman entered the room soon aft- 
erward, and Mr. Sutton, his voice faint and bro- 
ken in spite of all his efforts tosteady and strength- 
en it, soon won from her the answers to his eager 
questions. 

Nearly three weeks before this day young Mr. 
Sutton had taken her first floor, and moved in 
straight from his hotel, She had fancied him 





looking flushed and ill, but, of course, if she had 
guessed he had taken these rooms because he 
knew a long illness was in store for him, she 
should have declined such a lodger; though cer- 
tainly he was handsome about terms, and did ar- 
range (when he was confident what his illness 
was) to pay for the whole house, because, of 
course, other lodgers could not stay; at least it 
was the young lady who did all that, but it 
amounted to the same thing in the end. It was 
only this morning the young gentleman had died 
—only this morning, just after midnight. 

No; no one had ever helped the young lady 
in the nursing; no one else was ever beyond the 
bedroom door—no one else, strange to say. 

A doctor? No; no doctor was ever allowed 
to come until yesterday, when, of course, it was 
too late to be of use. All through the worst 
part of the illness no doctor had been sent for, 
and even once when, taking the responsibility 
on herself, she had summoned her own medical 
man, he had not been allowed to enter the sick- 
room. Indeed, it was no wonder he had said that 
such conduct looked suspicious on the part of 
young Mrs, Sutton—the poor dead gentleman’s 
wife—though, of course, it was hard to imagine 
she could have any wish for his death. 

It had been a bad thing for the house—very 
bad, of course; but the lady had promised that 
the dead young gentleman’s father would pay 
any thing, and that she would take all the lug- 
gage away with her to the sea-side, where it 
would lose its infection. 

Nothing more could be told even by the phy- 
sician, who had been summoned just at the end 
—when, of course, it was too late to be of use— 
and who had been present at the death, and ex- 
pressed himself greatly astonished at such se- 
crecy. 

Nothing more, except the anguish wrought by 
her words, and the swift resurrection of that old 
suspicion which had been sleeping until it had 
seemed dead. 

Mr. Sutton was pacing to and fro in the room 
when a cab was pulled up noisily before the door. 
On a sudden his mind awoke to the meaning of 
this, and he rang the bell violently. 

Yes, that cab was for Mrs. Sutton—yet not 
exactly for her either. The luggage, packed in 
new deal boxes for fear of carrying the infec- 
tion, was going on the cab, but Mrs. Sutton had 
said she would walk. It was safer, she had 
said, and the long walk to the station would do 
her good. She had sent to secure a compart- 
ment for herself. 

**She is full cautions,” muttered the Squire, 
‘*and clever. Ask Mrs. Sutton to see me be- 
fore she starts.” ‘Then he lay with his face bur- 
ied on his arms until she came softly to the door 
again, when he started up and took what stern- 
ness he could into his lined face, though all the 
while his heart yearned passionately to her as 
she stood, so sad and young and beautiful, trying 
to guard him from such pain as she had braved 
herself. 

Only—which was true ? 

Eagerly longing to know—longing for her to 
prove herself pure and innocent that he might 
take her to his heart once more—for what fear 
of infection could stay his hand if she were only 
true and blameless ?—he asked her one question : 

‘*Nora, why was it that you came to—my 
son ?” 

‘* He sent for me.” 

** And”—her quiet answer had disturbed his 
forced calmness; but after only a moment's pause 
he spoke again—‘‘and why were you alone with 
him through all this time?” 

** He wished it.” 

** He wished it!” echoed the Squire, passion- 
ately. ‘* You are safe in speaking so now, He 
wished it! Would any such feverish wish— 
even if expressed—have been heeded by a con- 
scientious watcher in such a case as this?” 

**T can not tell,” she said, pushing her hair 
from her white face, while her eyes grew vacant 
in their gaze. ‘*I used to wonder and wonder 
which was right; and—I prayed to do the best. 
I never knew. I had no one to tell me.” 

**Nora, what can your thoughts have been 
through this illness that you should have dared 
to shut out all human help? Answer me.” 

**T—can not.” 

** Nora, my wife, answer me in Heaven’s name, 
and take this horrible weight from my soul. 
Each moment seems to hold a life of agony. 
Answer me, in pity to us both, and in justice to 
my dead boy.” 

**In justice to him,” she repeated, brokenly, 
**I—can not. Let me gonow. Every moment 
that I stay is dangerous for you.” 

‘*You may go,” he said, contemptuously turn- 
ing from her pleading gesture; ‘‘ and until you can 
set this doubt at rest within my heart, I will not 
tempt you to return. I must wait here now, as 
you know; but my man is in town with me, and 
he will go with you to—to any sea-side place 
which you may choose, and arrange every thing 
for your convenience. I shall send your maid 
to join you.” 

**No! no!” cried Nora, with one tearless sob. 
“Tleft her with baby ; do not let her leave him, 
please.” 

He paused a moment with a sudden recollec- 
tion of how the child she loved so dearly was suf- 
fering now far away; but that same recollection 
showed him she had voluntarily left him in this 
suffering, and his heart was doubly steeled against 
her. 

**Then I. will send some one else,” he said, 
‘and she shall stay with—your son. He is, un- 
fortunately, my heir now, and I will not send him 
from High Sutton.” 

She started back as he made an involuntary 
movement toward her. ‘‘I am not fainting. « £ 
—can listen—even to such words—as those.” 

**T had not meant to speak so of our boy,” he 
said, hurriedly, his voice low and agitated; “you 
wrung itfrom me. ‘Tell me, Nora, that you had! 
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no thought of his interest when you let his broth- 
er die here.” 

A flame of scarlet rushed into Nora’s face, then 
left it utterly colorless, even to the lips. ‘*I— 
understand,” she said, the words falling broken- 
ly from her parted lips. ‘‘Stay, please, where 
you are. I—shall not faint—I understand now. 
You will guard him because he is your—heir— 
unfortunately, you said—unfortunately. I—un- 
derstand now. I have nothing to explain, so— 
we are parting forever. If our boy—ah! I re- 
member, my own boy no longer—your heir—un- 
fortunately. O God, have pity!” 

He caught her in his arms, in spite of her ef- 
forts to avoid him; but no merciful unconscious- 
ness helped her in this bitter hour. With a calm- 
ness more terrible than any passion, she told him 
once.again that she understood; and then, al- 
most before he was aware, she had left him in 
the solitary darkened room—a man aged twenty 
years in this one day. 

, (ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW-YEAR’S CALLS ; 
OR, A PLEASANT PROSPECT FOR BESSIE, 
Now, Bessie, you're my dearest friend, 
My very best, you know, 
And New-Year’s Day without you, dear, 
Would be just dull and slow ; 
So, darling, please be sure to come; 
We'll both ‘‘ receive” in style ; 
For holding forth, just me alone, 
Would hardly be worth while, 
Since every body knows quite well 
That I am “caught” at last, 
A willing and a happy bird 
By Will’s dear hand held fast. 


Who came last year? Well, let me see: 
Oh, it was grand! The air 

Was keen and bright, alive with light 
And gladness every where. 

At nine o’clock in walked my boy— 
That's Will, you know; and, Bess, 

How perfectly absurd he was, 
And nice, you’d never guess, 

Then others came: a stupid lot, 
Just fops, some six or seven ; 

And then a crowd of silly boys— 
But Will came in at eleven. 

Well, Bess, such grand times as we had, 
With whispering and chaffing! 

No one was there, it chanced, but aunt ; 
I thought we'd die with laughing. 

When he was gone, a horrid bore 
Named Jones came in; and then 

I almost yawned: you never saw 
Such horrid, gawky men. 


But just as Dr. Tyng’s struck one, 
Who should come in but Will? 
"Twas perfectly ridiculous, 
And looked quite queer, but still 
"Twas such relief to hear his voice, 
And see his noble form 
(if Will should go upon the stage, 
He'd take the world by storm). 
He staid an hour, and all the while 
They came by strings and strings, 
And wished me ‘‘many happy years”— 
The tedious, tiresome things! 
And so it went—a glorious day 
‘That New-Year’s was to me, 
For you must know that foolish Will 
Came in that night to tea. 
And all the evening we two sat 
And talked and laughed together, 
Letting dear aunty see the rest, 
And hear about the weather. 


"Twas splendid, dear. And now, my love, 
You can’t know how I'll grieve 

If you don’t come on New-Year’s Day 
And help me to receive. 








CONJUGAL VULGARITIES. 


MONG the worst-bred people with whom 
we are acquainted, both in their manners 
to each other and in their relations with society, 
are certain husbands and wives of a demonstra- 
tive character—people who will always transact 
their private business in public, and can not be 
got to understand that the world does not want 
to be made free of their disagreements on the 
one hand, or of their affectionateness on the oth- 
er; still less will they understand that, as the 
only proper place for washing one’s dirty linen 
is at home, so the only proper place for the trans- 
action of billing and cooing is the private nest, 
when no one is by. 

Every one knows some of these people, and 
knowing them, can say by experience how disa- 
greeable it is to be mixed up withthem. Yet 
the: very persons who complain of the conjugal 
vulgarities of their neighbors will sin precisely 
in the same way on their own account. After 
they have complained in pathetic accents of the 
misery of witnessing a conjugal quarrel, they will 
forthwith bestow on a friend the doubtful honor 
of standing bottle-holder in their own disputes, 
appealing for confirmation and support, each in 
turn or both together, to the unlucky witness, who 
has but one wish—to keep silence and have noth- 
ing to do with the matter in question. They 
quite forget all that they have said in condem- 
nation of others, but will do exactly the same 
thing with perfect equanimity, so far as you are 
concerned, and expect that you will judge be- 
tween them to the satisfaction of both and the 
permanent displeasure of neither. ‘That is, they 
expect that you will swim in the sea and fly in the 
air at one and the same time, and do both things 
equally well. How are you to decide in a quar- 
rel between husband and wife? She has the 
staying power in the house, and the husband can 
not retain you as an intimate if she sets herself 





against you and determines that you shall be 
benished. And she is sure to determine this if 
you take part with him, not with her, and give 
your verdict in his favor, he being in the right. 
You have no wish to lose your pleasant footing 
in the family, and you aie sincerely attached to 
both. If only they would quarrel out of sight 
and hearing, or if, quarreling in the full light of 
day and in public, they would not seek to make 
partisans, especially would not try to put 
you in the false position of a judge between 
them, you would not have a fault to find with 
them. But they will not keep their grievances 
fur the back-room and closed doors, They will 
bring every thing into the roadway, and make 
you, their common friend, the anvil on which 
they hammer by turns and sturdily. You can 
not slip from under their blows, but have to-bide 
your time in patience, and let yourself be tor- 
tured as the one to whom both appeal, and whose 
verdict is sure to please neither in the end. For 
if you take part with the husband, the wife is 
irate, and you sign your own decree of banish- 
ment; and if you take part with the wife, the 
husband—if you are a man—probably has what 
the French call Jubies; and if you are a wom- 
an, holds that you are a dangerous subverter of 
the eternal rights of man, and that his wife will 
be far more easily managed if such a pestilent 
influence as yours could be removed. In any 
case you are sure to be wrong, and to find it out 
before you have done with them. This is one 
of the misfortunes of friendship—a misfortune 
that has nothing of a fatal character about it, 
and that might be spared us all if only folks 
would think of others as well as of themselves, 
and remember what a frightful annoyance it is 
to be appealed to as judge in the quarrels of our 
married friends. 

If quarreling is vulgar, so is love-making. 
Among our acquaintance is sure to be at least 
one pair of turtle-doves who make love to each 
other in the most barefaced manner, and quietly 
ignore the calming presence of by-standers in the 
raptures and endearments to which they so frank- 
ly deliver themselves. If they have been sepa- 
rated for a few hours, they rush into each other’s 
arms and embrace with a fervor that might be 
condoned as a public manifestation had they 
been separated or were going to be separated for 
many years. As an expression of joy at their 
reunion after perhaps a few hours’ absence, it is 
puerile and unseemly. No matter who is there 
—the self-restrained wife, reticent and modest; 
the satirical man of the world, intolerant, of all 
kinds of gush and contemptuous of unrestraint ; 
burned-out age or unawakened youth—it is all 
one; they give way to the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment, kiss and hug and fondle, and hang abou: 
each other with every endearing epithet, every 
gesture and expression of delight, so that the 
well-bred stare in wonder and the sensitive blush 
for shame. 

Other vulgarities are to be found in the way 
in which some husbands and wives banter each 
other in public; they mean no harm, but they 
put their friends to discomfort by the manner 
in which they play at recrimination, and by the 
hard-looking pellets—really nothing but moss 
and wool, mere “ property” accusations—which 
they fling at each other without cessation. You, 
who have not le mot d’énigme, do not quite un- 
derstand the meaning of it all. You think him 
rough, her teasing, and both rude; but to them- 
selves it is only a little comedy which they are 
enacting to their own satisfaction, how much so- 
ever to the embarrassment of the by-standers. 
When the husband accuses his wife of various 
faults, any one of which would be a serious fail- 
ure of morality, you, the by-stander, do not know 
how to take it. If real, you feel your respect for 
the woman oozing out like Bob Acres’s courage ; 
if not real, the husband, to your mind, deserves 
horsewhipping, that is, supposing he means what 
he says. When you come to the knowledge that 
this is banter, and that they are only playing a 
little comedy between themselves, you simply rel- 
egate them to that large army of conjugal vulga- 
rians whose society you do not affect, and wish 
that they would go elsewhere to transact their 
small and silly pretense, and leave you to the 
enjoyment of their absence, since there is none in 
their presence. 

Again, the vulgarity of discussing private af- 
fairs in public is another sin to which certain 
husbands and wives deliver themselves. What 
can it signify to the audience gathered round if 
the wife’s new dress is to cost twenty dollars or 
forty ? to be black or blue? made in the Eliza- 
bethan style or after that of the Empire? John- 
ny’s school is unsatisfactory, and you are prop- 
erly sympathetic. But why should you have to 
listen to the ins and outs of how he went and 
why, and whether it was you, papa, who sent 
him ; or, you know now that it was you, mamma, 
who would not be satisfied with any thing else ? 
The wretched little web of events, as it was woven 
between husband and wife, has no kind of inter- 
est for you, nor indeed for any one. 

Again, we come to the vulgarity of private 
complaints. ‘The wife speaks to their common 
friends against the husband, the husband against 
the wife, and both, bemoaning the evil chance 
which brought them together, tell every thing 
they can think of to the disadvantage of the ab- 
sentee, but hope that their confidences will not 
make any difference in your feelings, and trust 
that you will behave as if you knew nothing. 
This, we are bound to confess, is rather a wom- 
an’s sin than a man’s, not one man making a sin- 
gle confidant on the matter of his conjugal dis- 
appointment where a dozen women will have each 
her score of gossips. It is a horrible vulgarity, 
however, save to the one or two close and chosen 
friends whose affection almost demands such 
confidence—human nature being frail, and safe- 
ty-valves things of necessity—and whose counsel 
will be soothing and their advice just and noble. 
If friendship is recognized as an allowable thing 





at all after marriage, it still holds its privileges ; 
and perhaps the very fact of having some one, 
trusty and beloved, in whom to confide makes 
that burden of conjugal disappointment better to 
bear, and softens some of its asperities. But the 
confidence given to the one or two chosen and 
safe is a very different thing from the vulgar com- 
plaints poured out in fluid profusion to every one 
alike. At the best, however, it is a dangerous 
game to play, and one not to be counseled save 
in the most exceptional circumstances, though 
sometimes the confidant is the savior of some 
poor breaking heart and the rebuilder of some 
poor shattered life. All the same, this, like the 
other conjugal vulgarities of which we have spok- 
en, is a habit to beware of and a practice to con- 
demn, if for no higher consideration than the in- 
tense pain and embarrassment which it causes to 
the unwilling friends dragged into matters with 
which they have nothing to do, and made part- 
ners in troubles which they can neither share nor 
smooth, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT three weeks before Christmas begins 
the grand transformation scene in our city, 
which, growing more and more fascinating from 
day to day, finally culminates in beauty and splen- 
dor on the 24th of December, the day before the 
‘*merry” holiday. First we observe the shops 
are swept and garnished, all unsightly objects are 
banished, the windows are polished, and all the 
rettiest things in the shop are brought to the 
ront and tastefully displayed as a bait to the 
unwary peaseety- Then new articles of attrac- 
tion are added from day to day. The windows 
expand; they glow with rainbow colors. The 
shops overflow with toys and pretty things 
known and unknown; the clerks begin to don 
their holiday attire, and to exhibit an unexam- 
plea patience and courtesy—yonu are invited to 
ook only: the buying comes afterward, as a mat- 
ter of course. Every thing is on exhibition; toys 
are but one item, though they make a grand show, 
to be sure; dress goods of every hue and color 
alluringly displayed; books rare and wise and 
costly; paintings, engravings, and chromos; 
bronzes, statuettes—every conceivable article 
which may appeal to a taste for beauty and art. 
And those who deal only in the plain and use- 
ful learn how to ee them in the most at- 
tractive guise, and throw a glamour of beauty 
over the roughest and most ungainly objects. 
Evergreen trees and garlands and bright scarlet 
berries enliven the scene, marvels of confection- 
ery meet the eye, fruits of every clime tempt the 
palate, turkeys of wondrous size march into line, 
and every good and perfect thing seems offered 
for the Christmas dinner and the Christmas-tree. 
Any of these things you may possess—if you 
have money enough; all of them you may see 
without money, and a very pretty sight it is. 





A terrible explosion occurred in the Swaithe 
Main Colliery Yorkshire, England, on Decem- 
ber 6. It was caused, as is supposed, by careless 
blasting, and probably not far from 140 lives 
were lost. Even those rescued are maimed, 
burned, and fearfully disfigured. Swaithe Col- 
liery has an under-ground connection with Ed- 
munds Main Colliery, where about twelve years 
ago nearly 300 persons perished by a similar 
disaster. 





It has been a matter of surprise that Russia 
expressed no intention to participate in our Cen- 
tennial. But official news has recently been re- 
ceived from that country on the subject. Rus- 
sia has asked for double the area which was al- 
lotted to her, and seems thoroughly interested 
in the matter. According to Russian journals, 
there will be a magnificent display of national 
productions, 





A clergyman in New York State married a 
couple the other day, and was surprised and de- 
lighted—not having much surplus change—to 
find, on examining his fee, that it was a $100 bill. 
Next day he received a telegram from the bride- 
groom saying that it was all a mistake—that he 
meant to have handed him a $10 bill. ‘Too 
late,” the clergyman replied. He had joyfully 
used the fee to liquidate a long-standing debt. 


It is a common theory that the continued ap- 
plication to books, necessary to a student’s life, 
produces near-sightedness. Experiments are 
now being made on the eyes of the Freshmen 
at Amherst College, by Dr. Derby, an oculist of 
Boston, for the purpose of testing this theory. 
These experiments are to be repeated annually. 





Imperial relics from the Tuileries and other 
— have recently been sold at auction in 

aris, among which was a quantity of broken 
porcelain. One lot, which looked like old iron, 
was offered at 20,000 francs. Examination show- 
ed that it contained the remains of girandoles, 
candelabra, and lamps in bronze, burned at the 
Tuileries, and among these remains was a beau- 
tiful Cupid, minus his head. A soda-water man- 
ufacturer bought the escutcheons which were 
used at the funeral of Louis XVIII. 





Early in December snow fell in such quanti- 
ties as to interrupt communication between It- 
aly and Hungary. 


India has its drawbacks when viewed as a place 
of residence. A while ago one Dr. Fayrer caused 
some sensation by shov x ¢ statistics to prove 
that during the year 1869 no less than 6219 deaths 
from snake-bites occurred in the Beugal Presi- 
dency alone. Now he horrifies his readers by 
accounts of the devastations caused by man-eat- 
ing tigers. One tigress killed 127 persons before 
it was shot. Another caused the desertion of 
thirteen villages. Certain sections of the coun- 
try are so overrun with tigers as to be pronounced 
wholly unsafe, and in the district east of Jubbul- 
poor for many years between two and three hun- 
dred villagers were annually killed. 





The report of the Postmaster-General of En- 
gland contains some interesting statistics in re- 
gard to the English Dead Letter Office. During 
the year 1874 more than 4,400,000 letters were 
received in the Returned Letter Office, 20,000 of 
which were posted without any address. One 
of the latter contained £2000. Some curious in- 
cidents are mentioned. A registered letter from 











Switzerland was found open in the Chief Office, 
London. The contents, which had become ex- 
posed, owing to the flimsiness of the envelope, 
consisted of checks and bank-notes to the value 
of more than £700. A registered letter contain- 
ing Turkish bonds, with coupons, payable to 
bearer, worth more than £4000, intended for a 
firm in the city of London, was misdirected to a 
street in the West End, where it was delivered. 
On inquiry it was found that the bonds had been 
mistaken for ‘‘foreign lottery tickets,” of no 
value, and had been put aside for the children 
of the family to play with. In the Chief Office 
in London two gold watches were found, each 
inclosed in an unregistered book rocket, ad- 
dressed to New Zealand, the leaves of the book 
having been cut so as to admit of the watches 
being inclosed. The packets were sent to the 
Returned Letter Office, whence information was 
forwarded to the addresses, there being nothing 
to show who were the senders. 





In the will of the late William B. Astor there 
is a bequest of $200,000 to the Astor Library, 
and some $40,000 or $50,000 to certain charitable 
corporations, but the millions are distributed 
among his immediate family. 





Opium is being cultivated in China to such an 
extent that it will probably very decidedly lessen 
the importation of the drug from India. 





At a recent meeting of the National Lincoln 
Monument Association, in Springfield, Illinois, 
it was decided to order the immediate shipment 
of the bronze Naval group cast at Chicopee, Mas- 
sachusetts, and to have the group placed in po- 
sition on the monument on its arrival. This 
a was furnished by the city of New York. 

he Infantry, the Artillery, and the Cavalry 
groups were to be furnished by Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 





Work on the new London Opera-house is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Forsome weeks past four hun- 
dred workmen and five powerful steam-engines 
have been employed upon it, and it is believed 
that it will be opened during the opera season 
next year. 





A New Hampshire cat has distinguished her- 
self. A canary-bird belonging to her mistress 
recently escaped and flew out of doors. All at- 
tempts to recapture it proved useless, and it 
soon flew out of sight. Three days afterward 
the cat brought the bird into the house and laid 
it, safe and sound, at the feet of its owner. 





Americans, as a class, are courteous in their 
Own houses and among the friends they enter- 
tain or visit. But how is it among strangers in 
public places—in the street or car, in the con- 
cert or lecture room, at the opera or theatre ? 
Genial courtesy is a large szbject, and we have 
no thought of writing a homily upon it; but 
during the present season of musical entertain- 
ments we have been impressed by a marked vi- 
olation in one respect of the rules of common 
courtesy. Happily only a few persons compar- 
atively are guilty of it; but the few are enough 
to destroy the enjoyment of many. What can 
be more painfully annoying, not to say vexa- 
tious, while Von Biilow is performing an exqui- 
site sonata of Beethoven’s, or Wachtel is singing 
a favorite strain, than the prolonged whispering 
of two insensate individuals in the seat behind 
you? In vain you endeavor to concentrate your 
faculty of hearing on the music: it is impossi- 
ble to take any comfort in it; that incessant 
buzz and hum dissipate all enjoyment. A dep- 
recating look sent toward the disturbers is ut- 
terly useless, for they are profoundly uncon- 
scious. Apparently they have not the least idea 
but that the concert-room or the Academy of 
Music is the appropriate place for a protracted 
conversation. At least this is the only charita- 
ble view to be taken of the matter. It is not to 
be supposed that any one in respectable circles 
would willfully be guilty of such rudeness. But 
no one has the right to destroy the enjoyment 
of a dozen persons by thoughtlessness, selfish- 
ness, or insensibility. There is no excuse for in- 
cessant whispering in concerts, lectures, operas, 
and similar entertainments. Those who can not 
refrain from it should stay away. 





The North German steam-ship Deutschland, 
which was recently wrecked in the North Sea, 
with terrible loss of life, was built at Greenock, 
on the Clyde, in 1866. She was constructed with 
water-tight compartments, and provided with 
compound engines. Last winter she broke her 
screw in a storm, and since the Ist of March has 
been laid up in Bremerhaven for repairs. The 
Deutschland sailed from Bremerhaven on Sunday 
morning, December 5, and the same evening 
struck on the dangerous shoal known as the Kent- 
ish Knock, which is about seven miles long and 
two wide. This shoal is situated near the mouth 
of the river Thames, and is concealed from view 
even at low tide. It is supposed that the steam- 
er struck on Kentish Knock at low water, and 
when the tide rose was dragged across that sand 
bar, and finally struck on Long Sands, a shoal 
about five miles to the west, and twenty-five 
miles from Harwich, near the mouth of the 
Thames. At the time of the disaster the sea 
was so high and rough that it was useless and 
almost impossible to launch the boats. One 
which was lowered was immediately capsized, 
and all in it were lost. Another, containing 
Quartermaster Beck and two other persons, 
drifted off, and thirty-eight hours afterward 
landed at Sheerness, forty miles distant. At 
that time only the quartermaster was living— 
the others having died from exposure—and from 
him the first news of the disaster reached the 
shore. Life-boats and tugs were immediately 
sent to the distressed ship, where scenes painful 
beyond description were being enacted. Men, 
women, and children were found clinging to the 
rigging, many of them dying from exposure and 
fright. Not far from one hundred and fifty sur- 
vivors were landed at Harwich: how many per- 
ished is not at this writing definitely known, but 
it is stated that about one hundred are “ miss- 
ing.’? Captain Briickstein, who was among the 
rescued, afterward visited the wrecked steamer, 
with the owners of the vessel, when she was ly- 
ing in four fathoms of water. The Deutschland 
was many miles out of her course when she 
struck the shoal, and it is supposed the heavy 
fog and snow-storm which prevailed at the time 
were the cause of her deviation from the regular 
route, 
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So, child, you are driving the turkeys home, 
And a chase you've had for ’em, far and wide: 
Never such creatures as they to roam— 
Miles away o’er the country-side. 
I say that a turkey is Freedom’s bird, 
For it certainly likes a free foot best 
Of all the fowls I have ever heard 
Any one tell of, East or West. 


The other day, when I went to mill, 
Who but the biggest gobbler there 
Should meet me, strutting under the hill, 
As thongh he had bidden good-by to care, 
And set on his travels to see the world. 
What do you think of him, Mary Jane? 
A cynical fellow—his lip is curled, 
And he doesn’t admire Mirandy’s rein. 
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THE CRITICS. 


He'll make a dinner fit for a king: 
And now that I think of it, Christmas-day, 


When the church bells ring and the children sing, 


Is only a bit of a week away. 
Lasses, it’s strange how the time goes round: 
When a man has turned his fiftieth year, 
The days have in them a deeper sound— 
The festal days, with their tones of cheer. 


You see, the lads that we used to know 
Are grown, like us, into gray-haired men, 
Grizzled and tough, who to and fro 
Over this queer old world have been. 
Some that we loved in our early time 
Are lying still in a narrow bed, 
And many a winter's frosty rime 
Is over the stones at their feet and head. 
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“ But, father, the turkeys, we came to choose.” 
You're right, my girl; and there’s little sense 

That a man like me should the daylight lose 
In moralizing across a fence. 

That foremost bird is the bird for me ; 
The next, he goes to the parson’s gate ; 

And the rest for the market-day must be 
Prepared—and I hope they are not too late 


And, Molly, you'll look that the children come, 
All of them, little and big, to stay, 
And a dinner of dinners to eat at home, 
With father and mother on Christmas-day. 
And though the weather be foul or fair, 
Tis best to enjoy it all we can: 
That’s been the rule of the turkeys there, 
And that, on the whole, is the rule for man. 
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THE KING IN DANGER, 
Hist, my dear. I surely hear They haye ransacked in the tower 
Footsteps stealing tiptoe near; (That’s the attic) half an hour; 
Down the stairway, through the hall, We might dare to go to sleep 
They are coming, one and all— If they’d only try the keep 


As I spread my skirt, you see, 
You are nearly screened by me; 
So, perhaps, some king ef old 
Sheltered was by ladye bold. 
Arthur, Reginald, and Sue, (That’s the kitchen). But they press All I tremble 
All the children, Rick and Lu, This way. We are in distress; 
Searching, seeking every where This is danger. Charlie, bright, 
For the Prince with golden hair. Stand, oh, stand quite ont of sight! 


>» for, my sweet 

Prince, is this: your little feet, 

Or your broadsword, sticking out, 
May betray you. Won’t they shout 
’'Tis the most exciting play “Where are they?’ The other side TRIUMPH 
We have had this Christmas-day— Of the cabinet. Now hide 
Almost like a story-book. Close between me and the wall— 
Why, they can’t think where to look. I am thankful I’m so tall. 


! if a real king 

Home they lead, with sash and ring 
Plume and blade? Well, I am true; 
They must capture me with you! 
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Tus is all: is it much, my darling? You must follow 
your path in life, 

Have a head for its complex windings, a hand for 
its sudden strife. 

The sun will shine, the flowers will bloom; though 
my course ‘mid them all is o’er, 

I would not that those dear living eyes should light 
in their joy no more; 

Only just for the sake of the happy past and the 
golden days that have been, 

By the love we have loved and the hopes we have 
hoped, will you have my grave kept green? 


Just a moment in the morning, in the eager flush of 
the day, 

To pluck some ping weed perch 
white rose spray; 

Just a moment to shade my violets from the glare 
of the noontide heat, 

Just a tear and a prayer in the gloaming, ere you 
leave me with lingering feet. 

Ah! it is weak and foolish, but I think that in God’s 
serene 

I shall know, and love to know, mine own, that you 
keep my grave 60 green. 


I would fain, when the drops are plashing against 
your window-pane, 

That you should be thinking wistfully of my grasses 
out in the rain; 

That when the winter veil is spread o’er the fair 
white world below, 

Your tender hands twine the holly wreaths that mark 
my rest in the snow. 

My clasp on life and life's rich gifts grows faint and 
cold, I ween, 

Yet, oh! I would hold it to the last—the trust of my 
grave kept green. 
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Because it is by such little signs the heart and its 
faith are read ; 

Because the natural man must shrink cre he joins 
the forgotten dead. 

The heavenly hope is bright and pure, anc calm is 
the heavenly rest, 

Yet the human love clings yearningly to all it has 
prized the best. 

We have been so happy, darling, and the parting 
pang is keen: 

Ah! soothe it by this last vow to me—you will 
watch that my grave keeps green ? 








REINETTE’S CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


EINETTE sat on the lowest step of the 
balcony leading into the garden—sat and 
cried softly to herself. She looked very pretty, 
to be sure, with the tears on her lashes and her 
great brown eyes swimming in them, and the 
color reddening on her oval cheek ; so it did not 
so much matter that young Mr. Theodore should 
come upon her unawares—or perhaps it did mat- 
ter very much, 

‘Tears, Miss Reinette! What are you cry- 
ing about, may I ask?” said the young man. 

**Oh yes, you may ask, but I can not tell; it 
wouldn't be honorable to tell.” 

‘* Indeed!” ejaculated Mr. Theodore. 

** No—at least I would rather you didn’t ask 
me; but I won't shed another tear—no, not one. 
Do you wish to see step-mother ?” 

**T don’t know as it is necessary, since I see 
you,” doubtfully. 

“ But she says it is indiscreet for me to talk 
with young men alone.” 

** Even with a rose hedge between us? Where 
is she? I do not wish to lead you into tempta- 
tion”—laughing a little. 

** She is in the music-room.” 

And Mr. Theodore went slowly up the steps 
and disappeared behind the glass door; and Rei- 
nette watched him go, and hummed the “‘ Blue 
Danube,” and tore her hands with a thorn, and 
pelted the children in the neighboring close with 
roses till they fled screaming with laughter. 
Half an hour later, when Mr. Theodore came 
down the balcony steps, he paused beside Rei- 
nette, and said, softly, ‘* I am exceedingly sorry, 
Miss Reinette, that you have been so annoyed—” 

“Oh, she has told yon!” shrugging her shoul- 
ders—for, after all, perhaps it was not so bad a 
thing for Mr. Theodore to know that somebody 
had sought her, though it was only the gray- 
haired rector. 

** Yes, she has told me”—slowly; “and it ap- 

rs that your refusal was so vehement that 
nothing I could say—” 

** No, nothing, Mr. Theodore,” interrupted 
Reinette, the vexed tears standing in her eyes 
again, Was it possible that even Mr. Theo- 
dore would have her marry the gray-visaged rec- 
tor? 

**Good-morning, Miss Reinette,” said the 
young man, kissing her hand at parting. ‘‘ May 
you live to change your mind!” If he really 
wished her to marry the rector, why had he 
kissed her hand and looked so oddly? Surely 
men were hard to understand ! 

** Reinette! Reinette!” called a metallic voice 
from the house, ‘‘ where have you been, and with 
whom were you chatting? Don’t you know that 
you are due at the almshouse, to sing at old 
Nancy's funeral, child ?” 

*“*T was only in the garden, passing a word 
with Mr. Theodore,” said Reinette. 

“With Mr. Theodore!” cried Reinette’s step- 
mother, as if she had received a blow. ‘ In- 
deed! and what had he to say to you?” 

“* What did he say tome? He had too much 
to say—far too much. He is like you others— 
he wishes me to marry the rector too.” Ma- 
dame Emlyn had the air of checking herself 
midway in an expression of surprise, before 
saying, 

**You see how it is; all your friends agree 
with me. It is better to look at such things 
through old spectacles.” 

**But old spectacles don’t fit voung eyes,” 
sighed Reinette. ‘‘I tried looking through 
grandmamma’s glasses once, and every thing was 
misty and uncertain.” 





** You have been ‘shedding tears before Mr. 
Theodore. Were they effectual? Did he take 
pity on you and propose to marry you himself in 
place of the rector?” 

**Mr. Theodore marry me? What are you 
thinking of, step-mother? His words didn’t 
sound much like love-making; and besides,” 
tossing her. head, ‘‘it takes two to make a bar- 
gain of that kind.” ‘Then she tied on her hat 
and set off for the almshouse. 

Mrs. Emlyn had married Reinette’s father 
when Reinette was a child, and since there is no 
fool like an old fool, he had died leaving every 
thing in the hands of his widow, confident, in his 
doting dotage, that she would deal righteously 
with his daughter. But instead of repairing the 
omissions of her late husband, Mrs. Emlyn, aft- 
er a sojourn in crape and seclusion as brief as 
decency would allow, left the child, Reinette, at 
home in charge of an old servant, and spent her 
time and money in the city in search of a wor- 
thy successor to Mr. Emlyn. Failing which, in 
spite of charms which her forty odd years did 
not disparage, with manners capable of deluding 
the very elect, she finally returned, with her 
finances much the worse for bad management 
and extravagance, and set about economizing. 
The first act in the new drama was the dismissal 
of the ancient servant who had taken care of 
Reinette during Mrs. Emlyn’s absence, and who, 
being now past service, was obliged to seek a 
home in the almshouse. Reinette shed bitter 
tears at what seemed to her her first misfor- 
tune, and it was old Nancy who had left a spe- 
cial request that Reinette should sing at her 
funeral. 

‘* For then the angels will be there to listen,” 
she had prophesied. 

“* If you would only come of Sabbath-days 
sometimes and sing to us!” coaxed one old crone 
after another, clinging to her skirts. 

** You are coming to sing here allus, ain’t ye?” 
asked the little pale children, crowding about her 
and touching the fringes of her gown with curi- 
ous fingers. 

“*T likes singing. I sings myself to sleep dark 
nights,” whispered a small hunchback, * but it 
don’t sound like yourn do.” 

Reinette had gone to the almshouse believing 
herself the most unhappy and desolate being in 
the world—bitter against her step-mother for ur- 
ging the rector upon her, bitter against the rector 
for caring for her and putting a stumbling-block 
in her way, most bitter against Mr. Theodore, 
because we are most bitter against those we love 
most if they seem to underestimate our deserts, 
But here was a little community to which she 
could give pleasure—she, who had never seemed 
to please any body but the oll rector. What a 
legacy old Nancy had left them! 

One morning Mr. Theodore overtook her re- 
turning from her matinée. Reinette fancied that 
he had avoided her of late, and was disposed to 
treat him with a grand indifference. 

**T hope you are quite well, Mr. Theodore,” 
she said, condescendingly, dashing the tears from 
her eyes, which a call at the almshouse always 
encouraged, 

But has the world used you roughly 


‘The world uses us according to our deserts, 
I fancy.” 

‘* Miss Reinette turned philosopher, forsooth ! 
Then philosophy ought to dry your tears.” 

““They are so wretched at the almshouse!” 
she explained. ‘‘ They were even glad to hear 
me sing.” 

* Who wouldn’t be?” 

**Why, you never listen. You alwavs turn 
your back and look out the window, or talk with 
step-mother ; you never seem to care.” 

** [never seem to care!” he repeated—‘ I nev- 
er seem to care !” 

‘* Not that there is any reason why you should 
listen—not that it signifies,” she said, impa- 
tiently. 

** No, of course it does not signify.” 

**T don’t mean to say any thing rude.” 

** No, only you would like me to listen, thongh 
it doesn’t signify. Women are odd fishes sure- 
ly. Now it seems to me that if it didn’t signify, 
I shouldn’t care a rush though you clapped your 
Lands over your ears when I sang.” 

Reinette looked at him bewildered. . ‘* I wish 
you would not compare us to fishes,” she said ; 
“*they are such slippery creatures. It’s hardly 
polite, you know.” 

**T beg pardon. The resemblante only lies in 
the fact that we have to angle for both.” 

In the long summer evenings, while the air 
was sweet with the odor of dewy mignonette and 
roses, and the constellations palpitated across a 
violet heaven, Reinette used to sit on the old 
worm-eaten balcony and heed the holiday life of 
the neighboring mansion, where Mr. Theodore 
and his summer guests made merry. Sometimes 
across the dropped curtain a pair of shadows 
loitered by arm in arm ; sometimes a rare profile 
lit up the canvas for an instant—Mr. Theodore’s 
profile, with the triste mustache ; sometimes she 
watched them pass, two and two, in each other’s 
arms, to the dreamy allurement of the waltz that 
floated out and filled the summer night with in- 
finite suggestions and longing; sometimes she 
listened to a rich voice singing, 

“If your love should ever fail, 
f your heart should pass me by, 
Tell me what else could. avail 
This poor heart to satisfy ?” 

One night when she had gone to her pillow ear- 
ly, but could not sleep for the sound of * flute, 
violin, bassoon,” from her neighbor's grounds, 
which pictured vivid scenes to her mind's eye, she 
rose and sat down by her open window to watch 
the stars and soothe herself with their majestic 
calm. It was late, and the moon had dropped 
behind the hills, and the last echo of music was 
faint in the distance, when the rusty gate between 
Mr. Theodore’s domains and the Emlyn grounds 





clicked, and, leaning out, she dimly guessed at 
two figures that passed through and in among 
the shrubbery slowly, as if the night were made 
for loitering lovers—the figures of Mrs, Emlyn 
and Mr. Theodore himself. She had left Mrs. 
Emlyn disheveled and yawning over her accounts 
below, with apparently no more idea of spending 
the evening across the hedge than of spending it 
across the equator, and here she was stepping 
up the garden with that sinuous grace of hers 
that suggested the primeval serpent, regal in 
black velvet and lace, and leaning on the arm of 
‘Theodore, and speaking softly and sweetly. What 
did it all mean ? 

Reinette's heart turned cold within her at the 
question, and she crept back to bed and cried 
herself to sleep. After that, Mrs. Emlyn never 
spent half the night across the hedge, when she 
was supposed to be snug in bed, but Reinette 
watched her flight and her return, only to be the 
more wretched for her pains. ‘The only thing in 
which she found pleasure was the long-contem- 
plated scheme of a Christmas-tree for the chil- 
dren of the almshouse; and after considering a 
dozen methods of raising the money, she had at 
last hit upon a plan which required all her 
strength of will to accomplish, and which had 
taken all her spare moments since the date of old 
Nancy's funeral to perfect. It was no less an af- 
fair than a concert, to be given by the children 
of the almshouse themselves, each of whom she 
had drilled to sing its réle of solo or chorus, 
while a few were to take part in a miniature op- 
eretta. Reinette’s share in the undertaking was 
a profound secret, for her step-mother supposed 
that Reinette’s visits at the almshouse had ceased 
with old Nancy’s life. However, as luck would 
have it, the child who was to have taken the chief 
part in the operetta took cold instead, and as the 
audience was waiting in the hall, and the tickets 
were sold, and the thing would be a failure with- 
out a prima donna, Reinette was obliged to dis- 
guise herself under a jet black wig, corked eye- 
brows, and an unnatural pallor brought about by 
the aid of cosmetics, and step forward upon the 
boards. But there was one present from whom 
she could not disguise the liquid sweetness of her 
voice, and after her duty was ended, and as she 
was tearing down to the dressing-room to send 
up the next little quaking soloist, pulling off her 
wig as she went, she stumbled into the arms of 
Mr. Theodore. 

“* Oh, what made you come here, and find out 
my poor little secret?” she cried. ‘‘I did not in- 
tend to do it—to sing, I mean; it was quite an 
accident.” 

** Was it an accident that you sang like an an- 
gel?” he asked. 

**It must have been an accident if it sound- 
ed so to you. But pray don’t mention to any 
one that it wasI. I only needed to raise some 
money—” 

** And could you not come to an old friend 
like me, Miss Reinette, if you needed help?” 

“Oh, I thought you were step-mother's friend, 
instead of mine”—laughing bravely. ‘‘ And her 
friends are not mine.” 

**T am sorry indeed if I have forfeited your 
friendship by any ill-considered step of mine,” he 
continued, ‘* Will you never forgive and forget ?” 

Had step-mother flirted with and jilted him, 
and was he begging her pardon for preferring one 
80 false ? 

** Will you forget the past, Reinette, and let 
me help you—as an old friend and neighbor 
merely, if we can do no better?” 

‘*You are mistaken,” said Reinette, proudly. 
“T am not raising this money for myself. I 
thank you, but just now I amin a hurry. Good- 
night.” 

The receipts of Reinette’s novel experiment 
were greater than she had anticipated ; so that 
when Christmas-eve arrived she was enabled not 
only to load the tree with the useful articles such 
as the town hardly deemed necessities for its poor 
children, but with the luxuries of toys, books, 
pictures, and cornucopias of fruit and candy, all 
illuminated with colored tapers, burning against 
the background of the dark and fragrant pine 
boughs. It was a shivering night outside, deco- 
rated with frosty stars and a rosy fringe of north- 
ern lights along the horizon, while inside the old 
almshouse the scene was bright and jovial; the 
fire blazed in the wide chimney-place, tended by 
a smiling crone, the tallow dips burned more 
clearly than on less festive nights, while the ca- 
pering feet of children and the trickling of laugh- 
ter gave the place a home-like air. When the 
Christmas-tree stood revealed to the assembled 
inmates, children of a larger growth and all, the 
excitement became intense. 

**Who planted it?” asked the little hunch- 
back, with open eyes and distended mouth, ‘It 
warn’t there this morning, sure.” 

‘* It’s jest like the feller’s bean stalk I read 
about onst, that growed up in a single night, 
clear up to heaven,” said another. 

** Yes, but this un isn’t growed up to heaven; 
it’s come down from heaven, I reckon.” 

**Oh, I see John bring it in this morning,” 
quoth a small infidel. 

“T’d jest like to hev a slip of that kinder 
plant,” said one old soul. 

** You've heerd tell of the century-plant, eh?” 
returned her companion. ‘‘I guess this ‘ere is 
one on ’em—it ain’t bloomed here for a century, 
I'm sartin.” 

‘*It minds me of the apple-trees in father’s 
orchard, when I was a gal,” said a third, ‘‘ jest 
as if the boughs would break and spill the hull.” 

**Wa’al, these be all windfalls, anyway,” put 
in her neighbor. 

“*T’'d like an orchard of sich fruit trees.” 

Reinette was quite carried away herself by 
the novelty of the scene. For a while she almost 
forgot the troubles she had left behind her—her 
own homelessness, with a keeper in the Emlyn 
homestead, and the house itself under the ham- 
mer of the Emlyn creditors, and the Emlyn cof- 





fers empty; she almost forgot that Mr. Theo- 
dore had illusions concerning her step-mother, 
that the gray-haired rector had renewed his pro- 
and she had consented to consider it, well 
wing that the woman who hesitates is lost. 
For a time she surrendered herself to the pleas- 
ure of the season —of looking at happiness 
through the eyes of others, as she stripped the 
tree of its fruit, and listened to the exclamations 
of delight and surprise with which each gift was 
received ; for nobody had been overlooked: the 
oldest inhabitant had her new cap or her box of 
snuff, and yesterday’s baby had its rattle. 

** And now, Miss Reinette,” asked the little 
hunchback, ‘‘ where is your Christmas present ? 
Hesn’t it hed time to grow? Ain't it sprouted 
yet? Ain't you going for to hev a Christmas-tree 
all to your own self?” 

** My Christmas-tree is an acorn yet,” laughed 
Reinette. 

“That is as you will,” said a voice at her el- 
bow, so like Mr. Theodore’s that it made her 
start and cry out, 

**Mr. Theodore, how came you here? how 
could you leave step-mother to come here ?” 

“*Tt didn’t require much effort, Reinette—you 
ought to know that.” 

“* How should I know it, prithee?” - 

** Reinette, Reinette, don’t trifle to-night.” 

**Do you think I feel like trifling, Monsieur 
Theodore, with a keeper in the house at home? 
—home! ah! I shall not even have an apology 
for one directly, unless I marry the rector, You 
know.” 

** Marry the rector !” 

** Why, what’s so odd about that? Is he not 
an excellent man? And did you not advise me 
to do that same thing only last June ?” 

‘* Tadvise you to marry the rector! Never.” 

“Oh, Mr. ‘Theodore, how short your memory 
is! It was, then, an affair of such small impor- 
tance in your eyes? But did you not find me in 
tears in the garden? Did not you ask me why [ 
cried? And did I not refuse to answer? And 
when you had spoken with step-mother, did you 
not come back and say, ‘She has told me, and 
it appears your refusal was so vehement that 
nothing I could say—’ And did I not snatch 
the words out of your mouth and reply, hotly, 
*No, nothing?” And now he has proposed 
again, and—I am—thinking—of saying—‘ Yes!’” 

‘*Then I suppose you love him ?” 

**Love him! I can’t bear him!” 

** Perhaps you love somebody else ?” 

**Perhaps I do. Don’t you wish you knew ? 
But you remember now that you advised me?” 

“TI remember the circumstances, certainly ; 
but we were at cross-purposes, you and I. You 
thought I was speaking of the rector, and I 
thought you were speaking of—myself.” 

** Oh, Mr. Theodore, how stupid of you! How 
could I have been speaking of you ?” 

‘You must certainly know that I had pro- 

to your step-mother—” 

“*Oh, indeed I did not know that”—sadly. 

**T had proposed to your step-mother—” 

**You don’t mean to say that she refused 

‘ou ?” 

** Will you be kind enongh to let me finish my 
sentence? I had proposed to your step-mother 
for the honor of marriage with her step-daugh- 
ter.” 
‘* With her step-daughter! With me /” 

** With you.” 

** You must be talking in your sleep, Mr. The- 
odore. I never heard of such a thing before. 
My step-mother did not confide your proposal to 
me. I'm afraid she thought you a more suitable 
match for herself.” 

** And what do you think, Reinette?” 

** If I may be pardoned the suggestion, I think 
it would be better to propose in person the next 
time, Mr. Theodore, and avoid mistakes.” 

**'That is why I followed you here to-night, 
Reinette. Will you not take me for your Christ- 
mas gift, and let my roof-tree be your Christmas- 
tree ?” 

‘* And the rector?” asked Reinette, mischiev- 
ously. 

- ** We will invite him to read the marriage cer- 
emony.” 

“* And step-mother ?” 

**She can console the rector.” 

And so it happened that Reinette’s Christmas- 
tree was Mr. Theodore’s roof-tree. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonDEnT. | 


HERE are daily discovered such varied and 
ingenious combinations of two materials, 
one plain and the other figured, that the dura- 
tion of mixtures may with certainty be an- 
nounced. Not only will they compose most of 
the toilettes this winter, but all the orders given 
for the spring and for next summer in fabrics 
of all kinds—silk, wool, and cotton—are for com- 
binations of two different but well-matched ma- 
terials employed for one and the same toilette. 
Wool goods, when of very fine quality and 
light tints, are used at present even for the most 
elegant dresses. I have just seen in preparation 
for a grand dinner the following toilette: Long 
skirt of garnet velvet arranged in a Wattean pleat 
in the back ; princesse polonaise in tablier shape 
—that is to say, not covering the Watteau pleat 
in the back—terminating under the pleat of the 
skirt on each side, made of pale rose India cash- 
mere, and furnished with a lacing of silver cord, 
which is finished on each side with points of 
gold braid set close together; the edge of the 
polonaise is trimmed with crimped rose fringe, 
very heavy, and dazzlingly mixed with silver and 
gold. The corsage is almost décolletée, with 
short sleeves of velvet like that of the skirt, and 
lengthened by means of several rows of lace; a 
ruche of similar lace is set in the neck of the 
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corsage. A similar dress of white cashmere on 
a skirt of pearl gray faille is in preparation. 

Dress skirts are made so narrow and tight that 
it has become impossible to furnish them with 
inside pockets—whence the fashion of outside 
pockets, which are reckoned among the orna- 
ments of the toilette, the accessories of which 
they match, and are trimmed with lace, galloon, 
bows, or embroidery, according to the trimming 
adopted for the dress. Frequently these pockets 
are, or appear to be, suspended from the waist by 
a double cord of silk. ‘Their use is so universal 
that a dress with no outside pockets is consider- 
ed out of the fashion. 

The form of waists does not vary; it is always 
and invariably the cuirass, that is to say, with 
perfectly plain basques, and very long, smooth, 
and clinging. ‘These waists are heart-shape or 
square for evening toilettes, or entirely décolle- 
tée for ball dresses; but in all cases the shape re- 
mains the same. Sometimes they are closed in 
the back with buttons, or with a lacing precisely 
like that of a corset. 

Apropos of corsets, I must mention an invention 
at once very simple and ingenious, namely, elas- 
tic laces. With these laces it is always possible 
to breathe with ease, even when the corset is 
closed, and the figure remains supple and light ; 
their use does away with stiffness, and prevents 
numerous maladies. With a corset closed by 
_ elastic laces, a lady is as much at ease as in her 
dressing-gown. ‘These laces are covered with 
cotton or silk, or else with gold or silver. 

Among the pretty toilettes for grand dinners 
which are in preparation just now (Paris is given 
up to dinners from now to the Ist of January), 
I must describe the following: Robe of faille of 
rather bright rose, made with a full train and 
trimmed with pleated flounces; under each of 
these flounces is a small flounce, pleated in the 
same way, but made of pale écru faille; these 
flounces, large and small, are repeated twice in 
front and five times on the back breadths. The 
over-skirt of plain pale écru natte silk is com- 
posed of three breadths only, one in the middle, 
which forms the tablier, and one on each side 
of the latter; these breadths are separate, and 
are held together merely by six bows, three on 
each side of the tablier, made each of rose and 
écru ribbon, Half low cuirass waist of écru natte 
silk, with short sleeves, trimmed with slashings 
of rose and a rose plastron, crossed its entire 
length with horizontal bands of narrow écru rib- 
bon; on the edge of the corsage is a bias fold 
of rose faille, embroidered with écru silk. In 
the hair is a rose and an écru plume. 

Every thing pertaining to furniture, jewelry, 
and dress belonging to past ages is so much in 
vogue that imitations are fabricated with an art 
and a perfection which could not be surpassed. 
The old laces are superb, but they are too cost- 
ly, and, besides, one can not obtain them to the 
extent desired; consequently o/d laces are now 
manufactured, which is done by giving them 
artificially the tint accumulated by centuries of 
wear, copying the old designs, and preparing the 
thread so as to give it the irregularities and the 
granulous feeling peculiar to the thread woven 
with the distaff in former times. In this way 
admirable old laces are made, of moderate price. 
These laces of yellowish-white (the color of cream, 
and even of butter) are used to trim hats, and to 
make caps, coiffures, and fichus. Formerly the 
fashion of adorning fichus and ruchings of lace 
with small bunches of flowers was thought ex- 
travagant; this season flowers do not suffice, and 
a humming-bird or butterfly is perched in the 
bow of ribbon that trims the front or side of a 
lace fichu. 

All costumes made of cloth are trimmed with 
faille of the same shade, and not with velvet. 
But if the costume is of black cloth, the rule is 
reversed, that is to say, the trimming is not of 
fuille, but invariably of black velvet ribbon, in 
all widths, and frequently embroidered with nar- 
row gold galloon. Galloons interspersed with 
metal threads (silver, steel, or gold) are used, we 
might say exclusively, on dresses of India cash- 
mere. ‘l'o return to cloth costumes: their trim- 
mings are composed either of bias folds, puffs, 
pleated flounces, or ruches, all of faille of the 
same shade as the cloth ; the flounces and ruches 
which trim the cloth costumes are always hemmed 
and never cut in points on their edges, and fash- 
ion at present decrees that the pleats of the trim- 
mings shall be very fine and pressed down with 
an iron, 

According to all previous indications, bonnets 
are growing larger and larger, and by next sum- 
mer will probably have become almost sensible, 
that is to say, they will fulfill their mission, 
which certainly is to protect the heads they 
adorn from the sun or the cold. For ladies of 
middle age, that is to say, not quite young, the 
bonnets are generally composed of a large crown 
with a broad brim, curved in various ways and 
split in the middle of the back; to be sure, this 
brim is still turned up in the manner of a dia- 
dem, but it will probably be lowered next spring. 
Many of these brims are bordered with narrow 
galloon interwoven with silver or steel; a great 
number are trimmed with a very long plume, 
called Amazon, which is fastened in front under 
a bow, and curls around the brim. For the trim- 
ming of these bonnets great quantities of damask 
ribbons with dark figures on a light ground of 
the same color are used. As to the galloons, 
which are used with indescribable profusion, 
their name is legion. All galloons interspersed 
with metal threads have buttons to match. 

Cream white—that is to say, slightly yellow— 
continues to enjoy extreme favor, which will be 
redoubled when the season of ball toilettes ar- 
rives. ‘This tint is even more beautiful in the 
evening than in the daytime. ‘The faded white 
which we have been accustomed to has a crude 
tint which is not becoming to all faces, and has 
the fault of looking somewhat gray by gas-light ; 
cream white is softer and more agreeable, and 





will combine well with all colors, without excep- 
tion, For this reason all stuffs for ball dresses, 
such as silk gauze, tulle, and tarlatan, have been 
manufactured in this cream white tint, with 
which are associated flowers in rose-color, red, 
and, above all, violet, blue, etc. Ball dresses 
will be positively loaded with flowers, I have 
just seen one of cream tulle over cream faille. 
‘The tablier of tulle was puffed in diagonal lines ; 
these puffs, which were quite large, were sepa- 
rated by garlands of purple fuchsias. A long 
scarf of tulle, putted horizontally at intervals, was 
set perpendicularly on each side of the tablier ; 
the back breadths of this tulle robe were arranged 
in a Watteau fold, and trimmed on the under 
edge with ruches, headed each with tyo small 
puffs, all of tulle; this trimming was set on to a 
depth of twenty inches, There were three gar- 
lands of fuchsias on the tablier, beginning on the 
left side, and falling to the under edge on the 
right. From the left shoulder depended a four- 
fold garland, which was fastened under the right 
arm. Low-necked corsage with very short 
sleeves. EmMme.ine Raymonp. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TWO YOUNG HEARTS. 


‘“*He is growing too fast,” said the doctor to 
my mother; ‘‘and he is getting a great deal too 
clever for a boy at his age. Remove him from 
school, ma’am, for six months; let him run about 
in the open air at home; and, if you find him 
with a book in his hand, take it away directly. 
There is my prescription !” 

‘Those words decided my fate in life. 

In obedience to the doctor's advice, I was left 
an idle boy—without brothers, sisters, or com- 
panions of my own age—to roam about the 
grounds of our lenely country-house. The bail- 
iffs daughter, like me, was an only child; and, 
like me, she had no playfellows. We met in our 
wanderings on the solitary shores of the lake. 
Beginning by being inseparable companions, we 
ripened and developed into true lovers. Our pre- 
liminary courtship concluded, we next proposed 
(before I returned to school) to burst into com- 
plete maturity by becoming man and wife. 

I am not writing in jest. Absurd as it may 
appear to all ‘‘ sensible people,” we two children 
were lovers, if ever there were lovers yet. 

We had no pleasures apart from the one all- 
sufficient pleasure which we found in each oth- 
er’s society. We objected to the night, because it 
parted us. We entreated our parents, on either 
side, to let us sleep in the same room. I was 
angry with my mother, and Mary was disap- 
pointed in her father, when they laughed at us, 
and wondered what we should want next. Look- 
ing onward, from those days to the days of my 
manhood, I can vividly recall such hours of hap- 
piness as have fallen to my share. But I re- 
member no delight of that later time comparable 
to the exquisite and enduring pleasure that filled 
my young being when I walked with Mary in the 
woods; when I sailed with Mary in my boat on 
the lake; when I met Mary, after the cruel sep- 
aration of the night, and flew into her open arms 
as if we had been parted for months and months 
together. 

What was the attraction that drew us so close- 
ly one tc the other, at an age when the sexual 
sympathies lay dormant in her and in me? 

We neither knew nor sought to know. We 
obeyed the impulse te love one another, as a bird 
obeys the impulse to fly. 

Let it not be supposed that we possessed any 
natural gifts or advantages which singled us out 
as differing in a marked way from other children 
at our time of life. We possessed nothing of the 
sort. I had been called a clever boy at school; 
but there were thousands of other boys, at thou- 
sands of other schools, who headed their classes 
and won their prizes, like me. Personally speak- 
ing, I was in no way remarkable—except for be- 
ing, in the ordinary phrase, ‘‘tall for my age.” 
On her side, Mary displayed no striking attrac- 
tions. She was a fragile child, with mild gray 
eyes and a pale complexion; singularly undemon- 
strative, singularly shy and silent, except when 
she was alone with me. Such beauty as she had, 
in those early days, lay in a certain artless purity 
and tenderness of expression, and in the charm- 
ing reddish-brown color of her hair, varying 
quaintly and prettily in different lights. Her 
mental capacity promised nothing remarkable in 
later life. On the contrary, she learned slowly ; 
she was certainly backward in her education for a 
girl of her age. To all outward appearance two 
perfectly commonplace children, we were myste- 
riously united by some kindred association of the 
spirit in her and the spirit in me, which not only 
defied discovery by our young selves, but which 
lay too deep for investigation by far older and far 
wiser heads than ours, 

You will naturally wonder whether any thing 
was done by our elders to check our precocious 
attachment, while it was still an innocent love- 
union between a boy and a girl. 

Nothing was done by my father—for the sim- 
ple reason that he was away from home. 

He was a man of a restless and speculative 
turn of mind. Inheriting his estate burdened 
with debt, his grand ambition was to increase his 
small available income by his own exertions; to 
set up an establishment in London ; and to climb 








to political distinction by the ladder of Parlia- 
ment. An old friend, who had emigrated to 
America, had proposed to him a speculation in 
agriculture, in one of the Western States, which 
was to make both their fortunes. My father’s 
eccentric fancy was struck by the i For 
more than a year past, he had been away from 
us in the United States; and all we knew of 
him (instructed by his letters) was, that he 
might be shortly expected to return to us, in the 
enviable character of one of the richest men in 
England. 

As for my poor mother—the sweetest and soft- 
est-hearted of women—to see me happy was all 
that she desired. 

The quaint little love-romance of the two chil- 
dren amused and interested her. She jested with 
Mary’s father about the coming union between 
the two families, without one serious thought of 
the future—without even a foreboding of what 
might happen when my father returned. “‘ Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil (or the good) there- 
of,” had been my mother’s motto all her life. 
She agreed with the easy philosophy of the bail- 
iff, already recorded in these pages: ‘* They're 
only children. There's no call, poor things, to 
part them yet awhile!” 

There was one member of the family, however, 
who took a serious and sensible view of the mat- 
ter. 

My father’s brother paid us a visit in our soli- 
tude; discovered what was going on between 
Mary and me; and was, at first, naturally enough, 
inclined to laugh at us. Closer investigation al- 
tered his way of thinking. He became convinced 
that my mother was acting like a fool; that the 
bailiff (a faithful servant, if ever there was one 
yet) was cunningly advancing his own interests 
by means of his daughter; and that I was, for 
the time being, a young idiot, who had developed 
his native reserves of imbecility at an unusually 
early period of life. Speaking to my mother un- 
der the influence of these strong impressions, my 
uncle offered to take me back with him to Lon- 
don, and to keep me there until I had been 
brought to my senses by association with his own 
children, and by careful superintendence under 
his own roof. 

My mother hesitated about accepting the pro- 
posal: she had the advantage over my uncle of 
understanding my disposition. While she was 
still doubting, while my uncle was still impatient- 
ly waiting for her decision, I settled the question 
for my elders by running away. 

I left a letter to represent me in my absence; 
declaring that no mortal power should part me 
from Mary, and promising to return and ask my 
mother's pardon as soon as my uncle had left the 
house. The strictest search was made for me 
without discovering a trace of my place of refuge. 
My uncle departed for London, predicting that 
I should live to be a disgrace to the family, and 
announcing that he should transmit his opinion 
of me to my father in America by the next 
mail, 

The secret of the hiding-place in which I con- 
trived to defy discovery is soon told. I was hid- 
den (without the bailiff’s knowledge) in the bed- 
room of the bailiff’s mother. And did the bail- 
iff’s mother know it? you will ask. To which I 
answer: the bailiff’s mother did it. And, what 
is more, gloried in doing it—not, observe, as an 
act of hostility to my relatives, but simply as a 
duty that lay on her conscience. 

What sort of old woman, in the name of all 
that is wonderful, was this? Let her appear, and 
speak for herself—the wild and weird grand- 
mother of gentle little Mary ; the Sibyl of mod- 
ern times, known, far and wide, in our part of 
Suffolk, as Dame Dermody. 

I see her again, as I write, sitting in her son’s 
pretty cottage parlor, hard by the window, so that 
the light fell over her shoulder while she knitted 
orread. A little lean, wiry old woman was Dame 
Dermody—with fierce black eyes, surmounted by 
bushy white eyebrows, by a high wrinkled fore- 
head, and by thick white hair gathered neatly un- 
der her old-fashioned ‘‘ mob-cap.” Report whis- 
pered (and whispered truly) that she had been a 
lady by birth and breeding, and that she had de- 
liberately closed her prospects in life by marrying 
a man greatly her inferior in social rank. What- 
ever her family thought of her marriage, she her- 
self never regretted it. Her husband’s memo- 
ry was a sacred memory, in her estimation; his 
spirit was a guardian spirit, watching over her, 
waking or sleeping, morning or night. In this 
way of thinking she was supported by her re- 
ligious convictions: they had long since found 
their happy resting-place in the mystic doctrines 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. The only books that 
she read were the works of the Swedish Seer. She 
mixed up Swedenborg’s teachings on the true 
nature of God and man, on heaven and hell, on 
angels and departed spirits, on love to one’s 
neighbor and purity of life, with wild fancies and 
kindred beliefs of her own; and applied the vis- 
ionary religious consequences, in the strangest 
manner, to the most ordinary affairs of life, not 
only in the bailiff’s household, but in the cottage 
households of the neighbors, far and near. At 
births, deaths, and marriages, Dame Dermody 
was a self-bidden guest, preaching, proselytizing, 
and puzzling the simple people about her, for the 
good of their souls. In her son’s little house- 
hold—after the death of his wife—she reigned a 
supreme power ; priding herself alike on her close 
attention to her domestic duties, and on her priv- 
ileged communications with angels and spirits. 
She would hold long colloquys and consultations 
with the spirit of her dead husband before any 
body who happened to be present (even before 
Mary and me), which struck her simple audience 
mute with terror. To her mystic view, the love- 
union between the two children was, in itself, 
somethmg sacred and beautiful, something pre- 
ordained by Heaven, too high and too holy to be 
tried by the selfish and unchristian tests set up by 
society. She wrote for us little formulas of prayer 





and praise, which we were to use when we met 
and when we parted, day by day. She solemnly 
warned her son to look upon us as two young 
consecrated creatures, walking unconsciously on 
a heavenly path of their own, whose beginning 
was on earth, but whose bright end was among 
the angels in a better state of being. Imagine 
my appearing before such a woman as this, and 
telling her with tears of despair that I was deter- 
mined to die, rather than let my uncle part me 
from little Mary, and you will no longer be as- 
tonished at the hospitality which threw open to 
me the sanctuary of Dame Dermody’s own 
room, 

When the safe time came for leaving my hid- 
ing-place, I committed a serious mistake. In 
thanking the old woman at parting, I said to her 
(with a boy’s sense of honor), ‘‘ I won't tell of 
you, Dame. My mother sha’n’t know that you 
hid me in your bedroom.” 

The Sibyl laid her dry, fleshless hand on my 
shoulder, and forced me roughly back into the 
chair from which I had just risen. 

** Boy !” she said, looking through and through 
me with her fierce black eyes. ‘*Do you dare 
suppose that I ever did any thing that I was 
ashamed of? Do you think I am ashamed of 
what I have done now? Wait there. Your 
mother may mistake me too, I shall write to 
your mother.” 

She put on her great round spectacles with 
tortoise-shell rims, and sat down to her letter. 
Whenever her thoughts flagged, whenever she 
was at a loss for an expression, she looked round 
over her shoulder, as if some visible creature were 
stationed behind her, watching what she wrote ; 
consulted the spirit of her husband, exactly as 
she might have consulted a living man; smiled 
softly to herself, and went on with her writing. 

‘“‘ There!” she said, handing me the completed 
letter with an imperial gesture of indulgence. 
‘* His mind and my mind are written there. Go, 
boy. I pardon you. Give my letter to your 
mother.” 

So she always spoke, with the same formal 
and measured dignity of manner and language. 

I gave the letter to my mother. We read it, 
and marveled over it together. Thus, counseled 
by the ever-present spirit of lier husband, Dame 
Dermody wrote: 


‘*Mapam,—I have taken, what you may be 
inclined to think, a great liberty. I have assist- 
ed your son George in setting his uncle’s author- 
ity at defiance. I have encouraged your son 
George in his resolution to be true, in time and 
in eternity, to my grandchild, Mary Dermody. 

“*It is due to you and to me, that I should tell 
you with what motive I have acted in doing these 
things. 

**I hold the belief that all love that is true is 
foreordained and consecrated in heaven. Spir- 
its destined to be united in the better world are 
divinely commissioned to discover each other, and 
to begin their union in this world. The only 
happy marriages are those in which the two des- 
tined spirits have succeeded in meeting one an- 
other in this sphere of life. 

** When the kindred spirits have once met, 
no human power can really part them. Sooner 
or later, they must, by divine law, find each oth- 
et again, and become united spirits once more. 
Woridly wisdom may force them into widely dif- 
ferent ways of life; worldly wisdom may delude 
them, or may make them delude themselves, into 
contracting an earthly and a fallible union. It 
matters nothing. The time will certainly come 
when that union will manifest itself-as earthly 
and fallible; and the two disunited spirits, find- 
ing each other again, will become united here 
for the world beyond this—united, I tell you, in 
defiance of all human laws and of all human no- 
tions of right and wrong. 

‘*This is my belief. I have proved it by my 
own life. Maid, wife, and widow, I have held 
to it, and I have found it good. 

‘**T was born, madam, in the rank of society 
to which you belong. I received the base, ma- 
terial teaching which fulfills the worldly no- 
tion of education. Thanks be to God, my kin- 
dred spirit met my spirit while I was still young. 
I knew true love and true union before I was 
twenty years of age. I married, madam, in the 
rank from which Christ chose his apostles — I 
married a laboring man. No human language 
can tell my happiness while we lived united here. 
His death has not parted us, He helps me to 
write this letter. In my last hours I shall see 
him standing among the angels, waiting for me 
on the banks of the shining river. 

** You will now understand the view I take of 
the tie which unites the young spirits of our chii- 
dren at the brightest outset of their lives. 

** Believe me, the thing which your husband’s 
brother has proposed to you to do is a sacrilege 
and a profanation. I own to you freely that I 
look on what I have done toward thwarting your 
relative in this matter as an act of virtue. You 
can not expect me to think it a serious obstacle 
to a union predestined in heaven, that your son 
is the Squire’s heir, and that my grandchild is 
only the bailiff’s daughter. Dismiss from your 
mind, I implore you, the unworthy and unchris- 
tian prejudices of rank. Are we not all equal 
before God? Are we not all equal (even in this 
world) before disease and death? Not your son’s 
happiness only, but your own peace of mind is 
concerned, in taking heed to my words. I warn 
you, madam, you can not hinder the destined 
union of these two child-spirits, in after-years, 
as man and wife. Part them now—and rou 
will be responsible for the sacrifices, degrada- 
tions, and distresses through which your George 
and my Mary may be condemned to pass on 
their way back to each other in later life. 

‘* Now my mind is unburdened. Now I have 
said all. 

‘If I have spoken too freely, or have in any 
other way unwittingly offended, I ask your par- 
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“THE SIBYL LAID HER DRY, FLESHLESS HAND ON MY SHOULDER.” 


don, and remain, madam, your faithful servant 
and well-wisher, Heven Dermopy.” 


So the letter ended. 

To me it is something more than a mere cu- 
riosity of epistolary composition. I see in it the 
prophecy—strangely fulfilled, in later years—of 
events in Mary’s life, and in mine, which future 
pages are now to tell. 

My mother decided on leaving the letter un- 
answered, Like many of her poorer neighbors, 
she was a little afraid of Dame Dermody; and 
she was, besides, habitually averse to all “discus- 
sions which turned on the mysteries of spiritual 
life. I was reproved, admonished, and forgiven ; 
and there, for that time, was the end of it, 

For some happy weeks, Mary and I returned, 
without hinderance or interruption, to our old 
intimate companionship. The peaceful interval 
passed ; another event happened at home. My 
mother was startled, one morning, by a letter 


been unexpectedly obliged to sail for England at 
a moment's notice, 
arrival in London, detained by business which 
would admit of no delay. 
him at home, in daily expectation of seeing him 
the moment he was free. 

This news filled my mother’s mind with fore- 
boding doubts of the stability of her husband's 
grand speculation in America. The sudden de- 
partare from the United States, and the mysteri- 
ous delay in London, were ominous, to her eyes, 
of misfortune to-come. I am now writing of 
those dark days in the past, when the railway 
and the electric telegraph were still visions in the 
minds of inventors. Rapid communication with 
my father (even if he would have consented to 
take us into his confidence) was impossible. We 
had no choice but to wait and hope. 

The weary days passed; and still my father’s 
brief letters described him as detained by his 
business, ‘The morning came whén Mary and 
I went out with Dermody, the bailiff, to see the 
last wild fowl of the season lured into the De- 
coy ; and still the welcome home waited for the 
master, and waited in vain. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.} 





SEE 


TOLD AT THE FALCON. 
L 
Awnorugn flagon, old friend? Of course. I knew what 
you would say. 
Ah, we've drain’d a few together, Hal, since we knew 
each other, eh ? 





| You know our place—half-moated grange, half-rain’d 


and that he was now, on his | 


When two old brother soldiers meet to gossip o'er | 


days gone by, 

If they're not to moisten their throats a bit, the devil's 
in’t, say I! 

Ho, there! No, tapster, friend, not you; just send the 
dameel here. 


Hi! Margery—Cicely—what's your name? Fill up | 


again, my dear: 
There's a good girl. 
charming still! 
Here, taste, my dear, and pledge us a toast. 
won't; well, then, I will: 


* Here's health to all the pretty girls!” 


You 
—Hullo, she’s 


gone, I see! 
“And a double health to our Merry King, Prince 
Charlie that used to be!” 
If it wasn’t for me, the crown mayhap had never 
graced his brow. 
You Tape but it's trae. Here, drink again, and I'll 
telt you the story now. 


What eyes she has, and lips more | 


wind. 

Twas but to-day I heard him say Old Noll was munch 
belied, 

And none but fools were ever found upon the losing 
side. 

| “God grant I do him grievons wrong!—he comes 0’ 

loyal race ; 

But well, I wot, he knows of old our ancient hiding- 
place ; 

And much I fear, to serve himself—O cruel, bitter 
shame !— 


; a, Ol Could hardly wreak his wrath upon an old man and 
from my father, which informed her that he had 


And now, though gone their ancient power, they kept 
We were to wait for | 


| Old state and ne og still they loved. My keys hung 





castle gray, 

My master’s, Hubert Moulton's, where you found me 
out to-day ; 

There I was born, and thence I went, in youth’s all- ‘ 
joyous spring, 

To fight with glorious Capel’s host for country and 
for king. 


‘Twas then I met yon first, old friend, and, ah, what 
days they were! ' 

Of fighting, flirting, feast, and fray, methinks we had 
our share. 

And when Old Noll had won the game—O cureéd, 
heavy hour !— 

Where should the broken soldier fly but back to 
Moulton Tower? 


The squire was old and laid aside; his gallant son 
was fled; 


And only Mistress Kate was left to watch beside his 
bed ; 


And 80 they ‘scaped the Cropheads’ ire. E’en Noll, 
that canting churl, 


a girl. 


Time was the squires of Moulton Tower own’'d all 
the country-side ; 


their ancient pride: 


at my breas 
Half warder and ‘bait cellarer—I liked the last the best! 


I’ faith, our Merry England then was but a gruesome 
place ; 

The man who made his way was he who pull’d the 
longest face ; 

No May-day, Christmas, Martinmas, nor junketings, 
nor fairs, 

But ’stead of bluff old English sports, long faces and 
long prayers. 


Not long, thought I, will Englishmen ‘neath such a 
thralldom groan ; 

The day of reck’ning yet will come, the King will have 
his own! 

And when I knew he'd come at last, with Scotland's 
chivalrie, 

I long’d to join his glorious host ; but it was not to be. 


Well do I mind the woful day when, full of throbbing 
fears, 

Sweet Mistress Kate came down to me, her pale face 
stain’d with tears: 

*O, Michael, all is lost!” she said; “our beaten host 


as fled 
And left the King a fugitive—a price upon his head! 


“ And, Michael”—here her voice sank low, her face 
was ashen white— 

“His Grace, with my poor brother too, will sojourn 
here to-night: 

See the Priest's Hole’s prepared; and, friend, mind, 
not a word nor sign: 

If aught befell him here, ’twould break my father’s 
heart and mine. 


“My cousin Hugh is here, you know, and, ab, though 
seeming kind, 
I know him for a false, weak man, the sport of every 


He might be tempted to a deed I hardly dare to name. 


“So vile a sin would stain our race until the end o’ 
time: 

My cousin must be kept by force from risk of such 
a crime. 
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I told my father so, and he but laugh’d at me to-day, | 


But I have talk'd him o’er at last to let me have my 
way. 


“Listen: Hugh Moulton loves to walk in our old 
Pleasaunce fair; 
It was but now he said to me that I should find him 


there. 

Get trusty help, and while mayhap he broods o’er 
snare and plot, 

Seize, gag, and bind him suddenly, but see you harm 
him not. 


“ You know the Friar’s Cell below; there he must lie 
to-night. 

Unloose him, mind, and use him well, but see the 
bolts are right. 

Then should the Roundhead blood-hounds come, gag, 
bind him quick once more, 

And thrust him in the secret vault that opens from 
the floor! 


“Two days from now his Grace, please God, will be 
upon the sea; 

Two days my cousin Hugh must lie safe under lock 
and key 

See he has food and wine to spare. 
true; 

No matter how he threats and fumes, no harm shall 
come to you, 


“T know you true as steel of old: O fail me not 
to-day! 

Here’s gold, and when the King— But see, my cousin 
comes this way. 

Methinks I read mistrust and guile upon that moody 


Be wary, fearless, 


row. 
Remember, Michael.—Ah, good coz, how fares it with 
you now?” 


IL. 


Ho! ho! but you should have seen him, Hal !—shall I 
ever forget the sight? 

When we looged him at last in the Friar’s Cell, panting, 
dishevel'd, white! 

I'd hardly thought such horrible oaths from human 
lips could flow— 

And I nsed to be pretty fair myself at that sort o’ 
thing, you know. 

“T only obey my orders,” I said; 
at me; 

No harm is meant you, Master Hugh, and you'll soon 
again be free. 

But understand me once for all, you may rave, or 
Swear, or shout, 

But here you are, and here you'll stay till my betters 
let you ont!” 


I mors then to sober down, and sought out Mistress 
ate: 

“Thanks, Michael, thanks!” she said. 
to-night we watch and wait. 

My brother Hubert’s message said ere midnight they'd 
be near; 

When yon shall hear his whistle thrice, then haste to 
meet me here.” 


And faith, at dead o’ night, as though ‘twere some 
dark deed o’ sin, 


The signal came, the bolts were drawn, two muffled 
men stole in. 


“tis idle to rave 


“Now list: 





A moment Mistress Kate’s fair head lay on her brother’s 
breast, 

The next she turn’d with rev’rence meet to greet her 
kingly guest. 


“ Welcome, in my sick father’s name and mine, to 
Moulton Tower! 

God grant your Grace may come again in some more 
happy hour!” 

Then bent to kiss his hand; but nay: “ At Beauty's 
shrine,” he said, 

“ Kings should be worshipers,” and stoop’d and kiss’d 
her lips instead. 


Young Hubert gave me greeting kind; then stole they 
up the stair; 

And soon the house was still as though no anxious 
hearts were there. 

But on my watch at dawn I heard a hum o’ voices near, 

And Mistress Kate flew breathless down: ‘“O, Mi- 
chael, they are here!” 


Too true! the Crophead curs were out. As swift as 
words can tell, 

The Prince was warn’d, Hugh Moulton gagg’d and in 
the secret cell; 

Then while they thunder’d at the door, I flung it open 
wide: 

“What would ye here at such an hour?” 
back!” the leader cried. 


And in they tramp’d with clash o’ steel and torches’ 
lurid glare, 

And swarm’d the place, and search’d and peer’d from 
roof to cellar there. 

They sounded panels, hammer’d walle; and once, with 
gasping start, 

Sweet Mistress Kate turn’d white as death ; 
she might, dear heart! 


But baffled, beaten, wearied out, at last they slunk 
away: 

“Hugh Moulton must have played us false!” I heard 
their leader say ; 

And Mistress Kate she heard him too, with lips that 
quiver’d sore, 

And in her eyes I caught a look was never there before. 


Two days his Grace lay hid with us ere yet twas safe 


“Stand 


and well 


to go, 

And three days more Hugh Moulton famed within os 
cell below; 

Then when we got the welcome news the King was 
on the sea, 

Fair Mistress Kate came down herself to set her 
cousin free. 


He tried to fume, but quail’d before her scornful eyes 
and brow: 

“ Cousin, I did but doubt you once ; alas! I know you 
now. 

Listen: the King was here, is gone, has sail’d, while 
you, poor churl, 

Lay quaking in your cell—ha! ha!—outwitted by a girl! 

“Haste to your Cromwell, if you will, and tell him 
all you know, 

And don’t forget the Friar’s Cell, good cousin mine. 


Now go!” 

And cowering from her splendid scorn, he slunk away 
for fear!— 

That's all; and, faith, I'm mighty dry. Just pass the 


‘on here. 
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“J KNOW YOU TRUE AS STEEL OF OLD: O FAIL ME NOT TO-DAY!” 
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THE LAST TOUCH OF ROUGE. 


“Your pardon, please. Another hint, “You weary her. I hope her part Sees one, so distant from her now, 
The merest thought, of color. She’s learned with full possession, Come swift across the meadows 
What ails the rouge? Your beauty’s tint And scarce will need the prompter’s art What time the candle’s fitful glow 


But makes its bloom the duller. Her memory to freshen. Dispels the twilight shadows. 


“And yet you hardly look to-night “Far slighter is her sister’s réle— Her part? ‘Tis but the woman’s part— 
The careless, happy peasant, To bear herself right queenly, To smile when days are lonely, 

Whose gay good humor finds delight With eyes and lips in rare control, And wear a cross above her heart, 
Within the sunny present. To sit in state serenely ; As there the cross were only. 

“Why, you should be a rose of June, “And she will study to the last.”’- She knows it well. Her laugh to-night 
So bright to each beholder, How idle sounds their prattle Shall ring in airy treble, 

A flower laughing in the noon To her who o’er a twelvemonth past Though to these rose-leaf touches light 
There, see, she grows the colder!” Hears tinkling bells of cattle; Her will is now a rebel. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rverat.—A long loose sacque of blue cloth or of 
brown can easily be made at home for your boy. Vel- 
vet or braid bindings and collar are the trimmings. 

C. M. K.—We have never given instructions in the 
kind of work you mention. 

Imoerne.—Directions for spatter-work were given in 
Bazar No, 34, Vol. L. 

Luiv.—You wiil find the addresses in our advertis- 
ing columns. 

Mrs. H. B. T.—Ponce de Leon is said to have discov- 
ered in Florida the fountain of youth that would pre- 
vent wrinkles; but its secret died with him. We do 
not think that any thing short of everlasting youth 
will drive them away. 

Mrs. W. H. B.—Get some striped black and garnet 
limousine for your garnet suit, and darker brown cash- 
mere for the brown dress. Dress your boy of four 
years in kilt suits of dark plain wool goods, and also 
plaids. Consult New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 49 
and 50, Vol. VIIL, for hints about boys’ suits. 

A. H. R.—Yes, the machine is used for stitching 
flounces and ali other parts of dresses by French mo- 
distes, 

Epvre.—Your gray dress will look very handsome 
made by the jockey basque and double apron pattern. 

J. H. H.—Make your pretty seal brown armure by 
Marguerite Pelisse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. VILL, and trim with brown silk, as shown in the 
picture. Alpaca dresses are made with plain cuirass 
basques and long square over-skirts, trimmed with 
pleating, folds, and piping, or else Titan braid. Per- 
cales have pleated waists and long round over-skirts, 
with gathered flounces. 

Eoonomy.—Your sacgue should be trimmed with 
8eal-skin, to match the muff and boa, but as seal is so 
little used for trimming, you had better use black mar- 
ten fur, having a band of it around the neck, and add- 
ing a cloth muff trimmed with the black marten, in- 
stead of wearing your seal with the cloak. Match 
your blue and black dresses in plain or plaid goods, or 
else striped. 

A. B.—Mink muffs are used by ladies in mourning. 
Tamise cloth makes a pleasant traveling dress for 
summer. 

Lore_Lta.—Ammonia, diluted in water, and applied 
with a sponge, will cleanse your black alpaca dress, 
provided the color has not been removed ; in the latter 
case there is no help for it. 

Maaarr.—We do not execute commissions for our 
readers. The pattern has been sent you. 

V. V.—Your call should be made within a week after 
the reception. 

E. H. A.—We can not promise to give patterns at 
the suggestion of individual readers. 

Miss A. E. M.—The suit illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. VIIL., has a cut paper pattern of a Byron collar. 

Mes. H. B. P.—We have published numerous designs 
for lambrequins, which any one with ingenuity can 
enlarge to fit a mantel-piece. We have no cut paper 
patterns of lambrequins. We do not reply by mail. 

Mrs. F. G.—If you do not mind cutting some of 
your hair short just above your forehead, and wearing 

it in loose careless locks there, it will be becoming ; 
or else you can have the front arranged in “ water 
scallops” deep on your forehead. Any hair-dresser 
will teach you how to make them. 

Antotnrrrse.—Make a Marguerite Pelisse Suit of 
your cardinal wool goods by pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 48, Vol. VIII. Trim with darker red silk. 





SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


Dutt, heavy headache, obstruction of the 
nasal passages, discharges falling from the head 
into the throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and 
acrid, at others, thick, tenacious, mucous, puru- 
lent, bloody, and putrid; the eyes are weak, wa- 
tery, and inflamed ; there is ringing in the ears, 
deafness, hacking or coughing to clear the 
throat, expectoration of offensive matter, to- 
gether with scabs from ulcers; the voice is 
changed and has a nasal twang, the breath is of- 
fensive, smell and taste are impaired; there is 
a sensation of dizziness, mental depression, 
hacking cough, and general debility. Only a 
few of the above-named symptoms are, however, 
likely to be present in any one case. ‘There is 
no disease more common than Catarrh, and 
none less understood by physicians. 

DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 

is, beyond all comparison, the best preparation 
for Catarrh ever discovered. Under the influ- 
ence of its mild, soothing, and healing proper- 
ties the disease soon yields. ‘The Golden Med- 
ical Discovery should be taken to correct the 
blood, which is always at fault, and to act specif- 
ically upon the diseased glands and lining mem- 
brane ofthe nose. ‘The Catarrh Remedy should 
be applied warm with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche 
—the only instrament by which fluids can be 
perfectly injected to all the passages and cham- 
bers of the nose from which discharges proceed. 
These medicines are sold by Druggists.—[ Com. } 





Norturne since Dickens has so taken the pop- 
ular heart as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s new illus- 
trated Christmas book, ‘‘ Betty’s Bright Idea.” 
It is simply charming—a genuine Christmas 
carol. Be sure to buy it.—[Com.] 





A Nectecrep Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 
which might be checked by a simple remedy, 
like ** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” if allowed 
to progress may terminate seriously.—[ Com. ] 








Sanatoca Springs mx Winter.—Reasons for going to 
Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, with circular describ- 
ing ite Turkish, Russian, and Electrical Baths, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—[{ Com.) 








ADVERTISE MEN 


oes MPTION, Wea Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

A,General Debility, and weakness promptly cured 

by WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 

AND SODA, $1 and $2 i" bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 3 
John St., New Se ag Sold by ali Druggists. 


INK, Seal Sacks,Sable,andot! other fursdarkened to look 
like new, by a process exclusively our own. Lining, 
ec. J. D. Wiit1aMs, 830 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 

Boston ea Mme, Demonsst, 17 Temple Place. 


Ls. 


(.(.. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Ladies FOr 


Also, to their Assortment of 


SEAL-OKIN SAGQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 
LOOK OUT FOR 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 


NEW 


Illustrated Christmas Story, 
“Betty’s Bright Idea,” 


One of the most delightful of Mrs. Stowe’s stories, ae 
in her best style—a genuine Christmas carol in itself. 
Better than any thing of the kind since the days of 
Dickens. The book contains several others of her 
characteristic tales. Choicely IUustrated. ‘n Ilumina- 
ted Pai r Covers, 30 cents; Fancy Cloth, 15 cents. 

or sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or 
will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, New York, 
THE NEW 


CHAMPION BURGLAR ALARM. 
RESIDENCES, 
BANKS, 


STORES, 
AND 
Public 


Buildings. 


Now apenas all the old devices having for an 








a 








premium of the American Institute, and en- 
dorsed by the Western Union Telegraph Co., the Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Co., and hundreds of our best 
citizens. 

House, Elevator, Hotel Annuncia- 
tors, Electric Bells, Watchmen’s De- 
tectors, Electrical Clocks, &c. 


THE CHAMPION BURGLAR ALARM CO., 
No. 40 West 18th Street. 


L. G. TILLOTSON, President. 
CORNELIUS ROOSEVELT, S 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 








object protection against burglars. Received the first 





that a lady 


or gentleman 


The Bast Holiday Presents ==: Hair Jewelry, 


Consisting of Ear-rings, 


Bracelets, Necklaces, Gentlemen’s Watch-Chains, Studs, pea Satens, 


and Charms of all kinele, "ant eth the largest and finest assortments ever exhibited in this city. 


orders taken and hairf rom deceased fri 


8 
ends made up on Se eeees, at L. SHA W?S, 5 West Pal 


St., near Sixth Avenue, and 364 Bowery, Corner Fo 


HAIR! 


HAIRY! 


¢ wotrore  At L, SELAW'S, Boner 


CHATELAINES, just received, now the’ raging style. 


Zuvietbben, now the raging style for all 
F. Coudra ‘Aurora,’ or Golden Flu 
gray), to a golden blonde, 8-oz. bottle, $1 50; Lag h 


making ladies instantly look beautiful, trom $2 00 upward. 
Lacie y Boag to 


leach an 


shade of hair (induding 
50, &c. Reductions 


e to dealers. 


F. Coudray’s ** Creme Blanche,” or Se s Teecret of Beauty,” for the ee. unsurpassed, 


at $2 ‘00 per box. Also, the well-known Parisian ** Dermatine, to remove wri 


eruption, to make the face look young and beautiful. 


es, freckles, or any 


Hair Switches, Curls, Puffs, Frizettes, Wigs, Toupees, &c., positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
PRICE LIST 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, Solia, not Dyed. 


$5 00 
- 6 00 





18 pees 4 ounce weight 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight 
Combings made up by the newly-' 

it 50c. per ounce and upward. 
with privilege of examination, 








nvented method, roots all one way, 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, 


26 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. ..+ $ 8 00 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight.............+0+++ 
ual to hair cut from the head, 
ree of all charges, or C.O.D., 














HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite In every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to in- 
terest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensi- 
ible, and to have really permanent worth, whi!  !t at- 
tracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Dr. I. 1. Hayes, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Abby Morton Diaz, 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rev. W. ™M. Baker, 
Louise C, Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 
Harriet P.Spofford, 


Ed, Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Declama- 
Historical Articles, tion, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $175. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. Specimen 
copies sent free. Please mention what paper you saw 
this 


PERRY, MASON, & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Ostrich Fc 





At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. aL NOPA ore aah OF Sts., 


OSTRIOH “& FANOY F FEATHERS, 


OSTRICH PLUMES, “OSTRICH 7 H TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMING: 
At lower prices than at any other coteliintanabt 
in the the city. 


Kop Take Notice ofthe Golden Ostrich. 


P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, ed, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 










Acme Club Skate. 


The only reliable Self-fastening Skate e ever invented 

Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. Re- 

— no gue of Skat Straps, or Key. ¢2~ Send stamp 

for Catalogue of Skates, Novelties, and Sporting Goods. 
FISH & SIM 


P. 0. Box 4968, 2 Nassau st.. N.Y. 


$6. GREEK PLAITED COIL. $6. 


Latest fashion. All long hair—easily rearranged— 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Illustrated Fashion-plate. 


PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and quickest epee f for BLONDING the 





Hair. In bottles, 3 oz., $2 50; 6 oz., $4 00; 12 oz., 
$6 50. Sent, ram, on receipt of price, CHAS, 
- PEC KE My, 777 Broadway, New York. 








Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete, 
sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in eae h deine The Girls or 
" money fast at 


Rae Boys Sprinuag, S Send = stamps for full cata- 
ae type, etc., to th fact y 
'e ses “KELSEY & O6., Meriden, Comm 


MARIE ee Co. 


cherché models of Bens Tu 
Goods by last Steamer, 


ecnsion 




















VEE, and Pennie New 





1876. Postpaid, $1 60, 






















UBSCR 
Cakes of 1875 TREE! 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 
112 Fulton St., New York. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR oe ee COMPLAINTS; 


A Monthly Magazine for ta Send 1 cents 
SuPers.y ome 10 cents for a 
Number. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 
Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
gives iramediate relief. 40 drops. For sale by 


Sample BE _ and get 
the 
Ne UR mmm You are troubled with a bad 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. J. A. BENDALL. 
all Druggists. 





St. Nicholas and the Holidays, 


Something of Interest to 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How shall we describe St. NiIcHoLas? Edi- 
tors and critics confess that they can not say 
enough in its praise. The poet Whittier says : 
“It is little to say of St. NicHotas that it is 
the best Child’s Periodical in the world ;” 
Charles Dudley Warner writes ; “I do not see 
how it can be made any better ; and if the chil- 
dren do not like it, it is time to change the kind 
of children in this country.” The Christian 
Union says: “It is a delightful magazine for 
children of all ages—from five to eighty-seven ;” 
and the /nter-Ocean adds : “It is an institution 
of which Young and Old America is as proud as 
England is of ‘Punch.’” Such a number was 
never seen before as the 


Holiday Number! 


What a wealth of story, of pictures, and of 
song! What stores of fun and frolic, and fact 
and fancy, within its covers! So many authors 
and artists have contributed to it! It defies 
description ! 

There is a frontispiece, “ St. CHRISTOPHER,” 
with its beautiful Legend in verse by H. H. 
There are StortEs by Louisa M. ALcottT and 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, and a CLERGYMAN’s FAIRY 
TALE (Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON), besides the 
SERIALS by NOAH Brooks and Bayarp Tay- 
tor. Then there are all the other SKETCHEs, 
and Srorigs, and PoEMs, and Picrurgs, with 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, Tue Youn Contrisv- 
ToRS, THE LetTTEeR-Box, THE RIppLE-Box, 
and the “ Paces for VERY "Lrrrie Fo.ks,” &c., 
&c. But this is a 


Christmas Number! 


It represents Christmas in the East, Christmas 
in the West, Christmas in the North, and Christ- 
mas in the South ; in the Arctic Regions ; among 
the Orientals ; in the Tropics, and in the home 
of the West Wind. And, besides all this,we have 


“The Day Beautiful” 


in its Legendary and Christian significance—a 
fit crowning of a 


Perfect Holiday Number. 


But Christmas is the time to —_ the bound 
volumes. An English gentleman lately sailing 
for home took TEN copies as presents to his 
own children and the children of his friends. 
To be appreciated, these volumes need only to 
be seen. 

In the two volume edition each is complete 
in itself, and they are sold singly or together. 

Then there is a four volume edition— 


A Magnificent Present for a 
Whole Family of Children. 


These volumes contain more than 1500 large 
octavo pages; have five completed SERIAL 
Strortgs, besides hundreds of shorter Stories, 
Poems, Sketches, Rhymes and Jingles, &c., &c. ; 


With fifty full-page illustrations, and 
a thousand other beautiful pictures. 


No family where there are LITTLE FoLks, 
YounG Fo ks, or OLD FOLks, should be with- 
out St. NICHOLAS. NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 
numbers free fo all new subscribers for 1876. 

Do not wait until CHRIsTMAS, but subscribe 
at the nearest Book Sroreg, or send $3 to us 
for a year’s subscription, or $10 for a Year's 
SUBSCRIPTION AND THE Two BounpD VOoL- 
UMES, which we will send, all charges paid. 

ScrIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, New York, 


cADQUARTERS 


Wale 4 
saa 
















SANTA CLAUS HE 
SAW TN UL 


Consort 


YADWAY teas 1 









ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58t Street, how York. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash, BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Coxortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St. N. Y. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession, Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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STERN EBROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 
IN ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS. 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 

REAL AND IMITATION LACES. 
SILKS AND VELVETS. _ 

SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 

HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

WHITE GOODS. 

THE MOST COMPLETE LINES OF 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS IN THE CITY. 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND ALL INFORMATION 
UPON APPLICATION. 


JUST RECEIVED 600 DOZ. of OUR CELEBRATED 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES 
IN STREET AND OPERA COLORS. 
2 Buttons, $1 15. 4 Buttons, $1 50. 
8 Buttons, $1 85, 6 Buttons, $1 75. 
The Best Low Priced Kid Glove in the World. 


In consequence of the great increase of our sales of 
our Lupin’s Gloves the past three months,we have been 
short of many sizes and colors, but from now on our 
Customers can rely upon getting them as usual, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 234 St., New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Rodgers & Orr Bros,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave. 
SPECIAL SALE. 


DRESS GOODS, Bescon ane COoL- 





AUCTION SALES, AT EXT RE 
CRAPE CLOTH, 5-4 wide, only 45c. 
TYCOON REPS, 12}¢c.; formerly 25c. 

8 Cases BLACK and COLORED SILKS, $1 25, 
$1 50; 38 per cent. reduction. 

ALEXANDRA POPLIN, only 25c., Double Fold. 

SEAL BROWN, 5-4, *“ Cashmere d’Ecosse,” only 50c., 
formerly 85c. 

BLACK ALPACA at 25c., 35¢. 


ELY LOW PRICES. 





Having the aot vy most complete stocks of rich 
Imp artel Suits, AKS AND SHAWLS, to be 
found in this City. a are now fully prepared to offer 
extraordinary inducemente. Our Suit, Cloak, and 
Shawl] room is 75 feet wide by 125 feet deep, devoted 
to ready-made goods exclusively. 

LADIES’ SUITS—$5 50, $6 50,$7 50; very neat 
styles and good materials, worth $3 to $0 each more. 

CHILDREN’S SUITS—$3 upward. 

RICH POPLIN SUITS, in the new cloth effects, at 
$10 50, $12 50, $14 50, richly trimmed and well made ; 


pn stylish ; fully 50 per cent. below last season’s 
prices. 


LADIES’ CAMEL’S HAIR AND SPITZBERGEN 
SNOWFLAKE SUITS, with rich silk combinations, 
at $22, $24, $28, formerly $10 to $20 each more; exact 
duplicates of imported styles, 


Goods sent C.O.D., to all parts, wubject to examina- 
tion. Samples sent on Pp 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


188, 185, & 187 Sth Ave., between 19th & 20th dts. 


iN I LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Square). 


TOYS 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PINEST Goops, 
LARGEST VARIETY, 
CHEAPEST PRICES. 


EELRICEV’S 


287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 24th and 25th Sts., New York City. 


J.J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
tz” Orders rs by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


The Latest Novelty ats 


is a soft Silk Sash or Boa, with a natty ad- 
justable knot of netted twist matching fringed 
ends. Inquire of Dry Goods Dealers,to whom assorted 
sample dozens will be sent on orders. Manufactured 
eng oh wnt by STANTON BROS.,, 

S17 Broadway, | New York, 


I1CK°S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


7D RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 



































REED & BARTON, 


H 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Plated Table Wat 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


would invite especial attention to the great variety of new and original designs of 
Dinner, Tea, and Water Sets, 
Epergnes, Cake and Fruit Dishes, 
Ice Pitchers, V ases, 
Mantel Ornaments, 
Works of Art, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 





We would also call attention to our New 


Patent Table-Fork. 


The striking advantages in this Fork are these, viz.: The two outside tines, which are 
elliptical blades, facilitate the operation of cutting or separating all kinds of soft food; (it 
is not designed to cut the tougher kinds of food), and, from its peculiar and well-propor- 
tioned shape, it is better adapted to manage and convey to the mouth all kinds of solid 
food im an easy manner than any other article of table cutlery in use. It is impossible to 
bend the outside tines, thereby bringing the ends together, as is often done with the ordi- 
nary fork, which has been used for the purpose of separating food. The tines are in all 
respects of a much more practical and improved form, which gives it a well-balanced and 
familiar freedom in the hands of any one, 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, 


MASS, 


Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 





7, GILES’ 
OL INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 
Giizs’ Loument Iopipz or Ammonta the most valu- 
able and important. No family should be without it. 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
—_ armentsa. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 

of “his profession, and who is ag oy. the ablest 

dressmaker in the United States. Yorth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New eH highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

tage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


A GREAT OFFER!!! 
see 
We will during the Holidays di: of 100 PIi- 
ANOS and ORGANS of first-class makers, 
including Waters? at lower prices than ever 
before offered. Monthly installments run- 
ning from 12 to 36 months received. Warrant- 
ed for 6 years. Second-hand Instruments at 
extremely low prices for cash, Jllustrated 
Catalogues mailed. Ly tag 481 Broad- 
way, and 54 Mercer St., New A gee 
HORACE WATERS & 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description, 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 
Ka” AGENTS Wantev. “Gi NEW YORK. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure, It Costs you NOTH- 
ING for a Trial. Describe case and send for particu- 
lars. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 978, (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins. _ 


GTAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10¢. RENTT EY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N, ¥., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md, 





























Ladies Gold Watches, 


$40 


Gentine Waltham Watches, 


and Fully Warranted. 





PRICE-LISTS FREE BY MAIL, OR AT 
THE STORE. 


HOWARD « CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 


24 pp., giving full jastructions in this new 














and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass'td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to ROM the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 be a GEM CHR 
~ ss am 50 cts. Agents wa 
. Le PATTER & CO., 162 w tian Street, New York.’ 
Is galn and best S page P aper in the world. —_ how to 
and retain healt th and wealth. ples free. Ad- 
THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N.: J. 
Successfully 
withont use of My a “4 
a — wget New Haven, 
nn. nd two stam) 
Correspondence from Physicians Golaited 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 
Adopted by all the owe of Fashion. Retailers supplied 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- 
ton. Manufactured only’ by E.Iv IN, 2903. N. 5th St. »Phila. 
\OUBLE GLIDE—THE NEW DANCE. 
Full description just published by 
ALLEN DODWORTH, No. 212 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Copy sent by mail for 25 cents, 
iD ’ if 1°9—Singer’s Safety Guard 
Don t Forget It: is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 
Silver-plated sample, Sh aeary ,on receipt of 25c. Address 
A. E. INGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EAUTIFUL PRESSED AUTUMN LEAVES AND 
FERNS.—Put upin packages which will be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States upon the receipt 
of 75 c 75 cents. Address C. M. MOODY, Greenfield, Mass, 
s For ‘or Hanging g Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cents per i Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents ryard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


Decoratin ng | €o., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
$19 a day at home. 








Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Scribner For January. 


Hale's 


ad 


The January Number of ScrrBNER has both 
a Centennial and a holiday flavor. It opens with 


“NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION,” 


and a picture of Christmas in New York, one 
hundred years ago, celebrating the good deed 
of an Attorney at Law, which, according to the 
author of the article, “has kept his memory 
green for a century.” <A Sketch of 


CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON, 


in 1775, is given in Mr. Scudder’s story of 
‘Cupid and Mars.” The Centennial crops out 
again in the fresh installment of 


“REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS,” 


and in the opening chapters of 


“PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 


or, Show Your Passports.” 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Here we get a glimpse of Washington him- 
self, through the eyes of an old gossip, whose 
story you don’t know whether to believe or not. 
The Christmas feeling comes up again in 


“THE KING’S CHRISTMAS,” 


and in ‘Vino Santo.” But another marked 
characteristic of this number is suggested by its 
household papers. Mr, BURROUGHS, author 
of ‘* Wake Robin,” gives an account of his own 
house-building, with plans, and Mr. CLARENCE 
Cook resumes his papers on house - furnishing 
and decoration, under the title of 


“BEDS AND TABLES, STOOLS AND 
CANDLESTICKS.” 


The number also contains ‘‘ Childhood’s Fan- 
cies,” by Col. HIGGINSON ; ‘‘ Hooks and Eyes,” 
by Hrnry Eckrorp ; “Pictures of the French 
Renaissance,” by WENDELL LAMoROUX; “ Ele- 
mentary Education in England and Wales,” by 
HeEnrY G. TAyLor ; “‘ Norwegian Traits,’ by 
A. S. PACKARD; and additional poems by E. C. 
STEDMAN, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, CELIA THAX 
TER, H. H. Bovesen, and R. H. Sropparp. 
Five Chapters of 


“GABRIEL CONROY,” BY BRET 
HARTE, 


carty the story on through scenes of abundant 
incident and interest. 

In “Topics of the Time,” Dr. HoLLanp 
writes about “ The Centennial,” “ The Coming 
Man,” “The Prices of Books,” and “A Cure 
for Gossip.” ‘The Old Cabinet” has some- 
thing about the sentimentalist, interpretation, 
criticism, &c. “Home and Society,” “The 
World’s Work,” &c., discuss home economies, 
books, inventions, &c. ; and Bric-a-Brac is un- 
usually entertaining. 

The number is exquisitely illustrated ; it con- 
tains 152 pages, and gives promise that ScriB- 
NER will redeem its pledge to be better than 
ever during ‘‘The Centennial Year.” Besides 
the features already announced, there are to be 
others during the year that will be entirely novel 
in our magazine literature. 

November and December numbers free to all 
new subscribers for 1876. $4 00 a year; 35 
cents a No. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxver’s Magazine, Harrver’s W eexty, and Hankeen’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Weekty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 


Historical Novel Begun. 








Terms ror Apventistne tn Harper's WEEKLY anD 
Harpen’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Barper’ 's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 


A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs.protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isasao 4 
SincrR, manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELI Ls ENCYCLOPEDIA— _NE Ww ‘AND ) REVISED 

EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 
18 splendid Maps. The best Book of Reference in the 
language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c, 

__ Address BAKER, DAVIS, & coO., Philadelphia, — 


a year can be made w ith our 60 samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 

Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 W inter St, Boston. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and. Fe- 

$ male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE, 
er day at t home. Samples worth $1 

$5 to $90 Tee. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Address P. O. Vioxery & Co. qo Maine. 
per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
$10 = $255" H. Burroro’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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FACETIZ. 


Aw amusing description of the method adopted by 
French singing-masters was recently given by a writer 
in the Paris Figaro. 

Take M. Delsarte, for example, who lives au sixicme 
at Montmartre. When a young man goes to this pro- 
fessor, something like the following scene takes place : 

“Have you courage ?” 

Yea.” 

“*T warn you my method is severe. But we will try 
it. Run down my six flights of stairs as quickly as 
possible, and then run up again, crying out ‘ Bonifac- 
cio’ in varying tones. Do that for eight days, an hour 
and-a half each day. Then we shall see about begin- 
ning lessons.” 

e famous M. Wartel is less severe, though equally 
original. He asks a candidate to vocalize with closed 
month, and if a protest be entered against the possi- 
bility of such 4 thing, exclaims, “‘So much the worse. 
You must do it, if I am to be your professor.” 

ut a well-known tenor employs a stranger method 

A young lady goes to him, for example, and is 

met by an order to stretch herself at full length upon 

a couch. She remonstrates, but finally obeys, and 

then the master oy upon her a heap of books, sur- 

mounting the whole with a glass filled with water. 
“ Now sing,” he commands. 

“ Sing, Sir!” exclaims the victim. 

“Yes, my child ; in singing you must respire as little 
as possible. When you sing thus, so as not to spill 
the water, I will undertake your training—not before.” 

——_—_————_— 


PROSE. 

Lavra (who is still a trifle romantic). “ Don’t you 
think there is oupeting very solemn about the fall of 
the dead leaves, Reginald ?” 

Reoinatp (her husband, who has outgrown his ro- 
mance). “Very. [Pause.] Talking of dead leaves, 
what the deuce and all have I done with my tobacco ?” 

————— 

A youth called at a printing-office one day, and aft- 
er watching them set — a while, said to one of the 
typos, “ You use a heap of nails.” 

—— 

A Mad of soda-water was offered the other day to 
an an, Who rejected it with the greatest indig- 
nation. “Do you think I am a salamander,” said he, 
* to drink water boiling hot ?” 
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NOT A BAD IDEA FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“ An, 1F I ONLY HAD A STOCKING, I’D KNOW WHERE TO HANG 1T.” 


The happiest moments in a woman’s life, says an au- 
thority, are when she is selecting her wedding trowsseau, 
when she first gets her photograph taken. 


———~. 
THE SHORTEST WAY THE BEST. 
Mamma (to Ethel, on their way to the latter's first party). 
** Now, mind, darling, if you see any nice things on the 
table that you'd like to eat, you mustn't ask for them,” 
Eruen. “Oh no, mamma; I'll take them.” 
——_— > 


New Reaprve.—To the poor, all things are poor. 


PSA AGE a 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

“Who is this Herr Zegovina, anyway ?” said a young 
lady the other evening at a mixed party; “is he the 
new tenor that came out with Titiens, or is he in the 
Salvini Jine ?” 

“Why, how absurdly you do talk, Phebe !” replied 
another young lady; “just as if every one didn’t know 
that it was a new sort of dress. I saw the pattern in 
the Bazar, and it’s just lovely. It's shirred and gored, 
and cut bias, and folded on itself, and trimmed with 
knife pleating of the material.” 

Here the young lady was interrupted by a corrob- 
— young man, who remarked that she was just 


ng. 
“Her zegovina,” said the gentleman, “is French for 
her pull-back, you know.” 

Another young man, who had had the advantage of 
foreign travel, set them all right with the loftiness of 
conscious superiority. 

“The Herzegovina,” he explained, “is the national 
dance of the Hungarian peasantry, like the cach uca, or 
the bolero, or the fandango, or the Ranz des Vaches, or 
the balalaika, you know. Many a time have I seen 
them bounding in its airy measures, while the heavy 

i t d mi waved their tops in—” 

“T beg your pardon,” observed another innocent 
who had been abroad ; “I think you are confounding 
it with the Hogoverizina—a sort of polka which I saw 
danced by the Hungarians, and also by the Dalmatians 
and Dardanelles. pe ee is a light Albanian 
wine, a good deal like Rndesheimer.” 

“Ah, you are right,” admitted the first traveler; 
“the similarity of sound deceived me.” 

The explanation did not, after all, prove satisfacto- 
ry, and the young ladies who thirsted after knowledge 
prosecuted still further inquiries, A truthful young 
man responded, 

“I thought, from the fuss the papers were making, it 
was a new sort of game, like banko.” 












The new Diagonal Waltz is said to possess remarka- 
ble mathematical beauties. The stage directions are: 
begin at the foe. of the last line forming the letter W, 
and complete the letter without turning your partner ; 
back and advance diagonally at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. Meanwhile hug your partner as closely 
as she will permit, and gunn your elbow at an acute 
angle into the chest of any awkward fellow who is 
getting too near. 


After the clergyman had united a happy pair not 
long ago, an awful silence ensued, which was broken 
by an impatient youth exclaiming, “ Don’t be so un- 
speakably happy.” n 


THAT “EXPLAINS IT.” 


Green. “ How is it, Brown, you always have such 
splendid frait from your garden ? I exhibit, and 
off cups and prizes (at least my gardener does, for 4 
only see it in print), but I never have such fruit as this 
on my table.” 

Brown. “Simplest thing in the world, old fellow. 
: keep a gardener for my garden ; you keep a garden 

‘or your gard P 





A DOMESTIC DIFFERENCE. 

Misterss. “I should be glad to know whether yeu 
are quick, willing, and good-tempered ?” 

Maw. “ Er—the person with whom I was last con- 
nected considered me energetic, accommodating, and 
amiable.” 

Inpore_AmusemMeNtTs.—The Times correspondent 
with the Prince in India tategrepaes. “ Beyond Indore 
is our next point.” A lesser Jight in the literary firma- 
ment would have said, ‘‘ We're going out for a walk.” 

—p———_ 

A quiet and witty man combines the qualities of two 

kinds of Champagne—still and sparkling. 





Latest Legaurry.—While a burglar was attempting 
to break a first-floor window-sash, he fell to the ground 
and broke his leg and arm instead. It is thought by 
his legal adviser that an action will lie against the pro- 
prietor of the honse, or the builder, on the ground Phat 
proper precaution had not been taken to prevent dan- 
ger. They are, however, prepared to compromise the 
inatter. 














45, ° Finally an appeal was made to the wealthy and ex- 
<eme, ae rienced old gentleman who was the host of the even- 
ng, who, from his wide knowledge of men and things, 

was supposed to be well posted on every subject. 
“Run away, children,” said the g and wise old 
TRUE LOVE man, as he beamed blandly on his two fair daughters ; 
4 rr “ran away, and don’t bother your heads about the 








A MELANCHOLY REFLECTION. 


“Ir Mary JANE ONLY KNEW WHAT I WENT THROUGH FOR HER SAKE! currency question.” FapinG, STILL FApInG. 


yo 





